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OUR NATIONAL IDEAL. 


“Tue gradual development of the principle of equality is a 
providential fact. It has all the chief characteristics of such 
a fact : it is universal ; it is durable ; it constantly eludes all 
human interference ; and all events as well as all men con- 
tribute to its progress.” ‘The emigrants who colonized the 
shores of America in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, somehow separated the democratic principle from all 
the principles which it had to contend with in the old com- 
munities of Europe, and transplanted it alone to the New 
World. It has there been able to spread in perfect freedom, 
and peaceably to determine the character of the laws by 
influencing the manners of the country.” They are the 
words of M. de Tocqueville. Unhappily, the last clause of 
the last paragraph needs to be seriously qualified. Demo- 
cracy was our ideal. We were called upon to make it as 
real in fact as it was true in the idea, — to build a nation in 
which freedom should steadily get the better of slavery, and 
the will of the majority be law. 

Such was the task assigned to the founders of the Consti- 
tution: but, although these founders were wise men and 
good men, they were not perfect ; and, looking at their work 
in the light of experience, even those who are neither so 
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wise nor so good as they, can see, that, in not refusing to 
build upon any corner-stone save liberty, they erred. They 
left for us, their children, a most fearful problem ; and we 
are solving it in tears and blood. 

They did not err in wickedness or wilfulness. God forbid ! 
They were more faithful in their day than we have been in 
ours. They felt — as in very trying circumstances men 
always do feel — that they could do no other. They did not 
foresee to what the evil with which they bargained would 
grow. Noman could have had such foresight. They did 
much for the cause of liberty. What the slaveholders of 
that day called chattels, they pointedly and emphatically 
called persons. Instead of making positive provision for 
the return of bondmen into bondage, — pointing out defi- 
nitely ways and means, — they only declared in a general 
and almost negative way, that fugitives from service or labor 
shall not be discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
be given up. North and South, there were large-minded 
and large-hearted men in that day, sensitive and prophetic 
souls also, that had not come to look upon slavery as a 
blessing, or reached the conclusion, that, since it must last 
for ever, it must somehow be justified by reason and Holy 
Writ, or even be upheld by those who hate it. Jefferson 
could say, “‘ Nothing is more clearly written in the book of 
destiny than the emancipation of the blacks ;” and no one 
called him a fanatic for so speaking. As we all know, our 
Constitution is so framed, that not a letter of it will need to 
be changed when liberty shall have been established through- 
out the land. Nevertheless, it is, unhappily, human to err; 
and so our fathers, in their eagerness to ward off anarchy and 
to make out of the people of the various States a strong 
nation, refused what should have been the corner-stone of 
the building : they gave national rights to the slaveholder ; 
they committed a whole people to the support of a form of 
society which is radically antagonistic to that democratic 
principle which is the life of the nation. They did it to 
avert war, to promote outward prosperity, to make the 
country respected abroad. How much better, if the strife 
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must come, that it had come earlier! and what a fearful 
price are we now paying for our gains and our greatness! 
Even the refusal to nationalize slavery ; even persistency in 
the purpose to form no Union in which freedom should not 
be visibly and emphatically in the ascendant, and the oppo- 
site thereto strictly confined within its original domain, — 
might have saved us from our present calamity, and could 
only have deferred the nation’s birth. 

But the offence came, not without misgivings of many wise 
and good, as is shown in the debates of the Convention for 
framing our Constitution. It was a matter which had long 
weighed upon honest and good hearts, especially amongst 
the people called Quakers, through the faithful testimony 
of the saintly John Woolman, as appears abundantly in his 
autobiography. ‘These are his prophetic words, uttered some 
time about the year 1758: “Should we now be sensible of 
what he requires of us in this matter of slavery, and, through 
a respect to the private interest of some persons, neglect to 
do our’ duty in firmness and constancy, looking for some 
extraordinary deliverance, God may by terrible things in 
righteousness answer us.” ‘There were, I am sure, anxieties 
and forebodings even in the first days of promise ; and they 
have been sadly realized. Years of dishonorable compro- 
mise have been multiplied, and all to no purpose.* We 
have been found fighting against God. Outward prosperity, 
with leanness of the soul, was his answer to our prayer for 
peace. We tried to reconcile ourselves to a system, which, 
in the language of De Tocqueville, “‘ employs its despotism 
and its violence against the human mind,” seeking “to de- 
prive the slave even of the desire of freedom ; forbidding 
him, under severe penalties, to be taught to read or write, 
and sinking him as nearly as possible to the level of the 
brutes.” Dreading war, loving peace, or, alas! the ease and 
the abundance of peace, we were ready to go to the very 
limits of the true man’s domain to keep things as they were ; 
hoping that, in the end, democracy would triumph, and the 





* See Address of Hon. Edward Everett at Gettysburg. 
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will of the people be done, and a true civilization secured 
for the whole land. But our way was not God’s way. It 
was not his pleasure to wait centuries for the deliverance of 
an oppressed people; and, in their blindness and selfish 
ambition, the fomenters of this wicked Rebellion are even 
now working at once his most righteous will and their own 
ruin. The stone which was refused shall soon, soon, though 
it should be years first, become the head-stone of the corner. 
The end of the war shall bring with it the establishment of 
a true democracy, with its free men, free churches, free 
schools, free lips. We shall have a nation without one 
bondman or bondwoman or bondchild within its borders ; 
and not only so, — for, after all, great as this result is, it is 
but the accident and accompaniment of what is far greater, — 
we shall have a nation in which the will of the majority, as 
expressed through constitutional and legal forms, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, not to be violated with impu- 
nity by any privileged class. It is a very old conflict, this, 
between the few and the many; and here in America we are 
set in the very front of the battle; and when Europe shall 
be convulsed with the terrible struggle, and bathed in bloody 
seas, we, if we are faithful, shall already have conquered our 
peace, and have occupied the States now insurgent with free 
and well-taught and thrifty colonists. It is the Lord’s doing : 
it is indeed marvellous in our eyes. These things will not 
come about so very gradually, unless what is done in some 
seven years, more or less, be gradual. We say, seven. A 
Southern gentleman, whose opportunities for information are 
the best, in the course of a conversation upon the subject 
which we were so fortunate as to hold with him, fixed upon 
that term of years as the utmost limit for the life of slavery 
throughout the South. During a short residence this autumn 
in that slave State which may claim the honor in these days 
of leading the way in the work of emancipation, the writer 
found, amongst conservatives and radicals, but one opinion 
as to the future of their Commonwealth ; and, almost with 
one mind, the more thoughtful of both parties declared the 
necessity of giving freedom to the slaves at once. They 
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said, “ When the year 1870—the year of freedom — shall 
have come, there will be no slaves for the ordinance to take 
effect upon;” whilst a large majority would be glad, if, 
laying aside those wretched party jealousies which the Presi- 
dent so well rebuked in his Missouri Letter, the work of 
emancipation, which has been so well begun, might be 
finished without so much as a year’s delay.” They see that 
this is the only way by which they can retain any laborers at 
all; that a nominal slavery is simply irritating and disap- 
pointing to all parties ; and that, just so soon as their noble 
State is thoroughly and avowedly and for all time a free State, 
the capital and the men that alone are needed to develop 
their magnificent mineral resources must at once flow into it, 
and make their leading city the emporium of the West. 
During a month’s residence in St. Louis, we felt that we 
were in a free city, and fewer things fitted to wound patri- 
otic sensibilities fell upon the ear there than in our own dear 
Boston ; and that was the city, where, so short a time be- 
fore, a Union man was scarcely safe! The only disloyal 
word that came to us during our stay was from a wretched 
creature confined for drunkenness in the lock-up of a police- 
station. That voice cried out for the Confederacy, and for 
him who stands at the head and front thereof, — that bad 
eminence. ‘The State-prisons were occupied with traitors, 
suspected or proven, — not with Union men ; and the writer 
had an opportunity to preach a sermon to some eight hun- 
dred of them, confined in what had been a medical college 
until the owner abandoned at once his loyalty and his pos- 
sessions. 

It is delightful to find how the leaven of New England 
had wrought in that community in churches and schools, 
and, as it would seem, had saved that great State from going 
the wrong way. Who can tell how sadly different from 
what they now are had been our prospects if Missouri had 
failed us? It was clearly providential, not of men, but of 
God,—the Lord’s doing, as the old psalm saith; and yet 
the true spirit of our civilization had been at work, and the 
roots of noble plants had found the right food in soil which 
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looked far from promising. In reply to the question, ** Are 
you a native of this town?” addressed to the principal of a 
noble free school secured to the city by the earnest efforts of 
a New-Englander, he said, “‘ You need not put that ques+ 
tion to any teacher: we are all immigrants from the East.” 
The normal-school teachers are from this city. There are 
influences at work there, and not least amongst those of our 
liberal faith, which place the freedom of Missouri entirely 
beyond question. It ought to be added, in justice to the 
German population, that our nation has no truer friends than 
they, and that we are largely indebted to them for the action 
which placed the State of Missouri on our side. 

Of course, the end is not yet attained; but we are ap- 
proaching our ideal as never before. A struggle second to 
none which is recorded in history, whether we regard the 
matter at issue, or the instrumentalities employed, or the suf- 
ferings endured, — a struggle which is to plant a pure Chris- 
tian democracy throughout the land of the United States of 
America, to possess it for the arts and sciences, for a noble 
culture, for schools and colleges and churches ; to substitute 
men and women for the creatures human in little save form, 
— the poor whites of the South, the most wretched speci- 
mens of humanity that our country affords, — the struggle 
that is to expel from our borders, or reduce to harmless in- 
significance, the wicked men, who, by their rebellion, have 
plunged tens of thousands into the deepest misery, and sub- 
stitute law for arbitrary power, is not so soon finished. It 
doesn’t finish itself without men. It demands the strong 
hand. It will come to an end through those who go armed 
to find and feed starving prisoners, and realize that the stern- 
est and swiftest justice is the greatest mercy. It is a struggle 
which may cost the present generation of Southern people 
their all ; but they should have thought of that before they 
shotted their guns from the nation’s arsenal. ‘ They that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” It may, it does, bear 
very hardly upon the poor negroes ; and we ought, for very 
humanity, to relieve, so far as we can, their terrible suffer- 
ings, and to heed the cry in their behalf which comes to us 
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now from the department of the South-west. But it was 
their masters, so called, not we, who submitted their cause to 
the dread arbitrament of battle, and made the way into 
freedom a way of sorrow and death; and against the out- 
ward wretchedness of, alas! so many, we must set the great, 
deep joy of not a few who rejoice in their deliverance with 
joy unspeakable. Could some who read the Bible, if at all, 
only as a task, witness the light which breaks over so many 
a dark face as one sentence after another of what has been a 
sealed book is painfully spelled out! ‘His name shall be 
called Jesus; for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
“Tsn’t that nice?” said one of these poor fellows. ‘“ Slave- 
ry,” wrote De Tocqueville, “now confined to a single tract 
of the civilized earth, attacked by Christianity as unjust and 
by political economy as prejudicial, and now contrasted with 
democratic liberty and the intelligence of our age, cannot 
survive. By the act of the master, or by the will of the 
slave, it will cease ; and, in either case, great calamities will 
ensue.” It is ceasing, as we see, by the act of the master, 
blindly doing he knew not what. Let us do our utmost to 
make the new freedom a blessing. It will not be so hard a 
task as to reclaim for decency, to aim no higher, the misera- 
ble white refugees from the South-west, who turn their faces 
northward, not because they love freedom, but because they 
would eat of the loaves, and be filled. 

In our upward national path, much hath been grievous to 
flesh and blood, and shall be; but what then ? 


“Who is the angel that cometh ? — 
Pain! ; 

Let us arise, and go forth to greet him: 
Not in vain 

Is the summons come for us to meet him. 
He will stay, 

And darken our sun; 
He will stay 

A desolate night, a weary day; 

Since in that shadow our work is done, 

And in that shadow our crowns are won. 
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Let us say still, whilst his bitter chalice 
Slowly into our hearts is poured, 
‘Blessed is he that cometh 

In the name of the Lord!’ 


Who is the angel that cometh ? — 
Death! 


But do not shudder, and do not fear : 
Hold your breath ; 

For a kingly presence is drawing near. 

Cold and bright is his flashing steel ; 
Cold and bright 

The smile that comes, like a starry light, 

To calm the terror and grief we feel. 

He comes to help and to save and heal: 

Then let us, baring our hearts and kneeling, 

Sing while we wait this angel’s sword, 

‘Blessed is he that cometh 

In the name of the Lord!’” 


So have our martyrs died in our noble and mighty strug- 
gle. Their bodies rest in honored graves. Their souls and 
their memories live for evermore. May those who sit in 
desolate homes share abundantly in the peace of God, the 
Lord of life and of death! E. 





‘““No hypocritical flattery or outward comforting one’s self 
availeth at all; as when men will cover sin and iniquity in the 
flesh with the satisfaction of Christ, and remain in self still. 
Christ saith, ‘ Except ye turn, and become as children, ye shall not 
see the kingdom of God.’ The mind must become as wholly new 
as in a child that knoweth nothing of sin. Christ saith also, ‘ Ye 
must be born anew, or else ye shall not see the kingdom of God.’ 
There must arise a will wholly new: in the death of Christ, it 
must be brought forth out of Christ’s entering into the humanity, 
and rise in Christ’s resurrection.” 


*¢ As there be some that are too strait in their judgment concern- 
ing the being and nature of the visible Church; so, certainly, the 
greatest part of churches are too loose in their practice.” 
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RABBONI. 


RABBONI. —Joun xx. 16. 


BiEsseEpD Christ, oh! come to me ; 
Thou alone canst quench my thirst : 
Bound and blind, I wait for thee ; 
Thou alone my bonds canst burst. 
Touch mine eyes, and give them sight, 
Thou, mine infinite delight ! 


Thou that hast my burdens borne ; 
’ Thou that hadst the scoffer’s scorn ; 
Thou that unto God didst cry, 

‘“‘ Why hast thou forsaken me ?” — 
Even to such a worm as I, 

Come, O Christ! and set me free. 


Set me free from taint of sin ; 
Make me white and clean within ; 
Feed me with celestial food ; 
Give me of thy life divine, 
Thy dear body and thy blood ; 
So thy life shall nourish mine. 


Ah! the dear communion sweet ! 
When with thee my soul doth meet, 
God no longer dwells afar : 
Through me his afflatus flows ; 
Doubt and tumult banished are ; 
Love is infinite repose. 


Blessed Christ ! with Mary, I 
Unto thee ** Rabboni” cry: 
Thou my Master art and Lord ; 
Unto thee my soul doth bow. 
Thou art the embodied Word ; 
Way and Truth and Life art thou. 
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HOME LIFE.* 


Nor often do we find so much wisdom compressed within so 
small a compass as in this delightful volume of Mr. Ware. 
It is a golden book. It touches upon themes with which 
every one’s happiness is vitally concerned; and it handles 
them with so much faithfulness, freshness, and moral beauty, 
that the book must be a manual in our households for a long 
time to come. Everybody expecting to be married, and 
everybody that has been married, will need, if not the book, 
certainly the maxims and principles of home-life, which we 
do not remember to have seen illustrated with so much force 
and clearness. 

We do not sit down for a review of the book; but we are 
tempted into the field which it opens to us so opportunely. 
Every one is a member, or has been, of that prime institu- 
tion of God,—the family. But how much of unhappiness 
and corrosion that wear slowly upon the strings of life, and 
wear them in two, are concealed under the fair semblances of 
this institution, none but God can know. In the nature 
of things, there is a great deal. And it is not all owing to 
the sheer depravity of the human heart: much of it is 
owing to false views of family relations, ignorance of those 
divine laws which govern the most sacred of human inter- 
course, carelessness of the simple conditions on which this 
institution yields its manifold blessings and enjoyments. 

In the introductory chapter, Mr. Ware touches with deli- 
cate wisdom upon the fundamental family relation, — that of 
husband and wife. The distinction which he makes between 
being wedded and being married is admirably put; and if 
wisely pondered, and acted from, would save a vast deal of 
disappointment. The notion that certain persons are divinely 
fitted to each other, and have only to be drawn together by a 
sovereign magnetic attraction, there to be rapt in everlasting 
bliss, is a dream which lovers indulge in, knowing as yet 





* “Home Life; what it is, and what it needs.” By Jonn F. W. WaRE. Bos- 


ton: William V. Spencer. 
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only the surface of each other’s character; and so they 
have only to “float on,” they think, like “two gentle cur- 
rents,” and “ mingle into one.” But, lo! when the mingling 
takes place, it very likely turns out to be, not that of two gen- 
tle currents, but the mingling of an acid and an alkali: not 
a bad mingling, by any means, if one is only prepared for it ; 
for it sometimes makes a third compound altogether less flat 
and stale than either of the first, albeit with considerable 
sparkling and ebullition. But, not expecting any such new 
development of hidden properties, marriage turns out with 
many a grievous disappointment, from the sudden develop- 
ment of points of character which the parties have concealed 
from each other, and very likely from themselves. The hus- 
band is not the perfection of all gallantry and chivalry, and 
the wife is not yet an angel “that needs not the changing of 
her sphere.” Both are imperfect human beings, needing 
perhaps a change of heart, more than a change of sphere, 
before they become angels; and having faults of character 
brought more painfully into self-consciousness by being placed 
in more intimate relations, and requiring, therefore, a more 
unselfish will. This “broad and intermediate ground,” as 
Mr. Ware calls it, between wedding and marriage, covers the 
period of those mutual adaptations, self-denials, and the prun- 
ing-away of those offensive peculiarities of temper, disposi- 
tion, and habit, which prevent the perfect mingling of life 
with life. In this fearful passage, how many hopes have 
been wrecked for ever! And yet, faithfully passed through, 
and with the clear knowledge of the mutual sacrifice which 
it requires, how may it lead on into that realm of unclouded 
sunshine, and solid and lasting peace, compared with which 
the courtship of lovers is but a fevered dream ; prefiguring the 
“sweet societies” of those purely spiritual relations which 
subsist when the grosser and more external ties have dissolved 
for ever at the touch of death! 

It needs very little reflection to perceive that the religious 
life, if there be any, is inmost; and, if there is no interblend- 
ing here, there can be no such thing as real marriage. This 
by no means implies that theological views and speculations 
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must be the same: it does imply that those who cannot wor- 
ship together cannot live together in a relation which can be 
called conjugal, except by a palpable solecism of language. 
The church in the house precedes in the divine order that 
larger church which we call the general body of Christ. It 
is the glory of Christianity, that it respects and hallows the 
ties of nature, and spiritualizes them all. It blesses the mar- 
riage-bond, and seals it; as if saying, “The love between 
man and woman is not the lust of the beasts of the field: it 
is the union of soul with soul, and mind with mind, so sweet 
and so pure, that it typifies the union between the Church and 
the heavenly Bridegroom.” It receives infancy from the 
mother’s arms, and imprints it with the seal of baptism, say- 
ing thereby, “ Human birth is unlike all other. It is not the 
date of mere animal existence: it involves the germs of an 
endless life.” We have no tendencies towards religious 
formalism: but we do deplore the neglect, in our churches, of 
infant-baptism, — a rite which ever proclaims to the young 
of the congregations their own immortal nature, and to old 
and young alike the sacredness of human birth, and the 
sanctity alt spiritual meaning of marriage ties; helping to 
save the family from sinking into that hideous secularism 
which merges the human in the animal. 

Where there is indeed the church in the house, union in 
worship between the husband and wife, and so harmony of 
effort in all religious influence and training, we never should 
see the family invaded with the spirit of sect, — the husband 
here, the wife there, the children anywhere or nowhere ; but 
the church in the house would come together into the larger 
Church, importing into the church relation all the sweetness 
and fondness of home affections and domestic ties. The 
Church of Christ then becomes a larger family made up of 
smaller ones, drawing into itself the feelings of home, and 
the fervency of conjugal and filial loves. So it ought to be: 
so it will be, when Christ shall have come into all our homes, 
and hallowed them; when sect shall no longer profane the 
family altar, and we shall have done with the distractions of 
our Protestant Babel. 
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Where there is indeed the church in the house, the impres- 
sions made on the mind and character of childhood are never 
effaced. Nothing is so abiding as our early religious lessons, 
made before the incrustations of habit have gathered around 
the heart. ‘The voices of the early religious home are more 
potent than all others to warn us in after-years, if we are 
tempted ; to call us back, if we go astray. ‘The child grows 
up, and plunges into affairs; the scene changes, and new 
duties engage him a thousand miles away. But over all 
space and all time come up ever brightly on the memory the 
prayers at the family-altar, the father’s counsel and the mo- 
ther’s benediction, and “ the old blessed Bible that lay on the 
stand.” We knew a young man in college, who passed 
through all its temptations without a tarnish upon his purity, 
who said that the morning he left home, as he was sitting by 
himself and thinking of his prospects, he felt a hand laid 
softly upon his head. Not a word was spoken; but he knew 
that a mother’s last prayer and blessing was in that laying-on 
of hands. ‘They always seemed to be there,” he said, 
“especially if I was tempted at any time to swerve from the 
ways of virtue.” So plastic is the influence of the church in 
the house; for all other handwriting on the soul will sooner 
be effaced than the impressions from a religious home. 

Touching the courtesies which are due to the intercourse 
of home, Mr. Ware has some words which are fitly spoken. 
Why a man should be polite to everybody except his wife 
and children, no good reason can be given, except that his 
politeness is the veneering of selfishness) Why a woman 
should study the becoming, either in dress or manners, only 
to be exhibited abroad, provokes the same reply. Courtesies 
that begin at home, always exercised to smooth out domestic 
troubles, keeping the machinery of the household oiled, and 
free from all possible rubs and irritations, having an eye to 
all the varieties of temperament, with kindly adaptations 
to them, — these courtesies become very soon a second 
nature, filled with the spontaneities of the heart; and we 
shall need to put on no bland hypocrisies when we leave the 
house : otherwise we shall always be on our good behavior, 
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except when we get home, and relapse into our despicable 
glooms and sullens. No man can apply a surer test to him- 
self, to determine what he shall be when all artificial cover- 
ings have been peeled off, and he stands at the judgment-seat, 
than whether he fills his own home with heart-sunshine, or 
chills it with a selfish spirit; for there, generally, he is apt 
to subside into what he is, rather than what he seems. 

It is not enough for parents to set a good example before 
their children. What are children given us for, except to 
keep us young, and draw us into their childish ways? A staid 
and stiff morality in the house, keeping others at a distance, 
does not answer to the needs of home. Washington used to 
lament that the fun of children subsided in his presence, and 
that he could not break through the reserve that kept the 
little ones from communion with him; but Washington was 
never a parent. Games and sports, playfulness and drollery, 
comedy and laughter, should have a large share in the economy 
of the house; and children should never get the notion, that 
they must run away in order to have a good time or a plea- 
sant evening. ‘This sportive or comic element is not only 
good for the children, but good for the parent, especially in 
New England, which inherits a Puritanic horror of amuse- 
ments, and where religious people so often get run into iron 
moulds. 

It is important, too, in order to that unreserved confidence 
which ought ever to subsist between the child and the parent, 
and especially between the boy and his father. Girls get 
ready access to a mother’s sympathies and counsels in the 
crosses and troubles of girlhood. It is too apt to be other- 
wise in the intercourse between the father and the boy; and 
yet this is lamentably wrong. ‘There are dangers which 
beset boys, fearful beyond all conception, because they are 
subtle and covert, and against which the father is the only 
person in the world who can be the proper and efficient 
guardian. ‘Thousands go down by a secret way towards the 
pit of ruin, possibly while all the external seemings are fair 
and specious, just because there is no such confidence and 
intercommunion between the father and the boy, that the 
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former understands the boy’s nature, temptations, and dan- 
gers, so as to guide him, and put his feet on safe and solid 
ground. A parent who was alive to the importance of this 
subject tells us how early he sought the perfect confidence 
of his children; “but early as it was,” said he, “I often 
found that the Devil had been there before me.” 

Mr. Ware’s counsels in regard to “ home the residence ” 
are exceedingly good, but not wholly available with such as 
have not their residence to choose. ‘Those who build or buy 
houses to live in are unpardonable if they choose one with 
dismal surroundings, or one looking towards the north, instead 
of east or south. Children, no more than corn and pease, 
can grow up well without plenty of sunshine. Dr. Lewis 
says he cured a man of paralysis, brought on by seclusion in 
a shaded room, by putting him on a sofa before southern 
windows, and saturating his limbs day after day with the 
blessed sunshine, of which he had been defrauded so long. 

And how much can one do by tact and taste to make the 
atmosphere of the house within and without, however bad its 
site and architecture, not only cheerful, but bracing to the 
whole moral nature! A few cents saved in the purchase of 
mean and dingy paper, even for the kitchen and the back- 
chambers, are so much sacrificed in the cheerful tone of body 
and mind. Surroundings have a constant, imperceptible 
influence upon spiritual moods, and the culture of moral 
tastes and sentiments. You know, as soon as you approach 
some houses, that the children within them are growing up in 
an atmosphere of coarseness and vulgarity; and, if these do 
not ingrain their whole character, it is only from that power 
implanted by the Lord in human nature of resisting bad 
atmospheres, as an India-rubber coat sheds rain. Very few 
are so endowed as to resist them entirely. If your daugh- 
ter has been crowded into a back-chamber, with only a single 
window, through which the sun never deigns to show his face, 
one of the best things you could do for her education would 
be to change forthwith, and give her the best chamber in the 
house. It is of less consequence to the guests who are only 
transient, than to her who imbibes the unconscious influence 
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every day. Take the chamber that opens towards the sun- 
rising, before whose windows the birds sing their earliest 
songs. ‘Tear off the ninepenny-paper, and cover the walls 
with bright colors. Take down those daubs which were 
bought of the peddler, even though Gen. Washington has 
to quit, and get two or three neat engravings to fill their 
place. Follow this out in all the inside arrangements; and 
if there is not ample compensation in the moral refinement of 
all the inmates of the house, and a better moral atmosphere 
for the children to grow up in, it will be an exception to the 
laws of human development. 

Every family ought to sing. It is very unfortunate if 
neither of the parents has ever learned. We hope we are 
tolerably forgiving ; but we never have forgiven Mr. Webb for 
rejecting us from the singing-class at Cambridge, and we 
never mean to as long as we live. With very few exceptions, 
all persons can learn to sing, with a little painstaking and 
care on the part of the teacher; and, without singing, family 
worship is defective, and a means exceedingly potent in 
charming away the demons from the household is sadly want- 
ing. When the Hebrew exiles were weeping on the banks 
of Chebar, or hanging their silent harps upon Babel’s wil- 
lows, the songs which they heard of old in the courts of 
Zion still rolled their lingering echoes through their souls. 
Just so it will be with the songs of home, even back to the 
lullabies to which our cradles kept time. The hymns which’ 
bore us away among the invisible things of faith; the patri- 
otic airs that woke us in the morning, endearing the old flag 
and all the fields over which it had ever waved; the comic 
strains by the evening fire, with which we laughed ourselves 
into tears; in fine, the “songs of many keys,” which made 
the household musical from Old Hundred to Yankee Doodle, 
— will always have the flavor of home, touch all its trains of 
memory, and bear us back to its hallowed shrines. Music is 
an instrumentality in home education which no family can 
well afford to forego. 

We only name one more of the appliances of home, very 
much neglected, but capable of indefinite results for good. 
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Conversations at home, especially around the morning and 
evening meal, when all the children are present, offer capital 
opportunities for “ object-lessons,” spiced with any amount of 
anecdote or wise suggestion. ‘Then, too, the afternoon ser- 
vice of Sunday is dropping off here and there, and very likely 
will become generally obsolete, that business-men may have 
better means of getting acquainted with their own families, 
and leading the youthful members along systematic courses of 
religious training and instruction, instead of trusting every 
thing to Sunday schools. For, after all, the parent is the 
high priest of the family, that prime church of the Lord; and 
the duties of the office cannot be delegated to another. One- 
seventh of the days arc given him, and all the evenings of the 
long winters, not for staid moral and religious lessons, but for 
drawing the little buds of being around him into the soul- 
sunshine which ought to infold them, and in which they 
ought to grow into the bloom and the fruitage of immor- 
tality. 

We only touch lightly upon topics which Mr. Ware has 
treated with more fulness, and with excellent practical sense, 
and evidently from the inspirations of a full heart, — topics 
which will not fail to come home to men’s business and 
bosoms, so long as families on earth are made, in the Divine 
Providence, the nurseries for the skies. s. 


Tue Mystery anp Ministry or Sorrow. —“ As the child, 
going out into the cloudy night, is weak, and sees in every thing 
but the shadow and the darkness,—in the grove some spectre, 
instead of the white-barked and beautiful tree; so to the weary 
heart is the contemplation of the mystery of sorrow and bereave- 
ment. But when the night-season is past, and the waking child 
becomes aware of the blessed sunshine, and he has only the 
green, soft grass, the azure sky, the sweet-scented flowers, smiling 
out their beautiful lives upon him; so is it with the gentle accept- 
ance of the ministry of sorrow: all once dark and mysterious 
is illumined and clear; we bathe in the very breath of God’s love, 
now more fully understood, and faith seems changed to sight.” * 
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MY PRAYER, AND ITS ANSWER. 


BY A LADY. 


Jesus, I come to thee; 

From sin and self I flee; 
Meekly I bow: 

Here at thy cross I wait ; 

Open the heaven-gate ; 

May I not be too late! 
Receive me now. 


Thou who dost inly move 
Souls by thy breath of love, 
Save through thy Word: 
I would thy life possess, 
Mighty to save and bless ; 
In truth and tenderness 
I own thee Lord. 


Heal all this sinful smart ; 
Oh! bless my mourning heart ; 
Seal me thine own: 
Kneeling thy face before, 
On me thy spirit pour, 
That I may thee adore 
Before thy throne. 





Hush ! — now the answer falls 

From glory’s shining walls, 
O’er spirits riven : 

Glory to God! this night 

Joy comes with love and light ; 

I'll rise from faith to sight, 
Entering heaven ! 
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JOSHUA AND THE SUN. 


A SERMON FOR NEW YEAR. 
BY REV. N. lL. FROTHINGHAM. 


“‘ The sun stood still, and the moon staid.’’ — Josu. x. 18. 


WE have just passed that point of the winter which is called 
its solstice. It is so called, because, to the eye of astronomy, 
the sun seems to stand still. It is only in such a sense, or 
some other equally figurative, that this can ever be said to 
have happened. But the text says, “The sun stood still, 
and the moon staid.” We are not to suppose, however, 
that it speaks the literal truth. So the Book of Eccle- 
siasticus, in recording the praise of Joshua, asks, “ Did 
not the sun go back by his means? and was not one day 
as long as two?” I answer, Never. Poets and fabulists 
have imagined such things; but the world never beheld 
them. ‘The earth has not receded a hair’s breadth, nor 
stopped for an instant, since man first looked upon its face. 
The sun has always beamed from the same fixed focus, the 
wandering moon has always been guided by the same steady 
law, as when God said in the beginning, “ Let them be for 
lights in the firmament of the heaven.” Day and night roll 
on in their unbroken order since the creation. ‘Their inter- 
secting paths, though always crossing one another, are as 
smooth as the broad track of the year. There is no confu- 
sion in them, or impediment, or rebound. 

How are we, then, to interpret the text? It would be 
trifling with your understandings to repeat the various ways 
in which ingenious men have endeavored to explain what 
appeared to them a difficulty in the account of Joshua’s stop- 
ping the sun. Though let me say, that he would trifle with 
you quite as much, who, from misunderstanding the nature 
of the Scriptures, and their connection with an enlightened 
faith at the present day, should avail himself of narratives 
like this in order to weaken your confidence in the revealed 
truth of God. That truth is falsely assailed and most rashly 
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defended on the ground that every event recounted in the 
sacred records actually took place. Such a supposition is not 
only unnecessary and absurd, but in the highest degree mis- 
chievous. It has given the only edge they ever had to the 
most vulgar instruments of attack that have been used against 
our religion ; and, what is perhaps worse, it has put- honest 
apologists for the truth into the wrong, made them lose their 
whole cause in trying to grasp more than can be held, and 
exposed the blessed subject of Christian belief to the secret 
misgivings or the silent contempt of many who in form con- 
tinue to profess it. There has been a great error, both of 
believers and unbelievers, in supposing that the important 
controversy between them was to be decided by the explana- 
tion of a few passages in a few old books, by substantiating or 
overturning the credibility of a few traditions that have been 
handed down to us from the distant ages of the world. But I 
need add nothing on this point. The narrative connected with 
the text does in fact explain itself. It professes to be copied 
from the Book of Jasher, which was probably a collection of 
heroic songs commemorative of remarkable incidents in the 
national history. Now, he who shall look for simple verities 
in odes and ballads can have very little feeling for poetry, 
however singular may be his admiration of truth. Such a 
one might feel himself called upon to vindicate the Scriptures 
by supposing that the eternal stars shot from their spheres to 
fight against Sisera, the petty leader of a Canaanitish clan. 
Nothing more need be said on so plain a subject. 

‘‘ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon!” The captain of Israel’s host might 
have cried out thus in the heat of victory. There is some- 
thing like it written of one of Homer’s heroes. But the 
voice of man’s passions and the shock of his battles do not 
go up into those heavenly spaces; and he must have cried 
out in vain. The watches of the night and the summoning 
hours of the day would have held on their unvaried courses. 
A field of carnage is one of the last sights that the holy 
orbs which preside over them would stop to look on, if they 
could ever stop. Time !— how steady it is in its flight! how 
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irresistibly strong, as it sweeps its broad wings through the 
shade and shining of the world and of life ! — stayless as 
the swift planets, and certain as destiny. And yet, do we 
not all sometimes resemble Joshua in the Hebrew legend, 
wishing to arrest, or at least to retard, its course? There is 
some Gibeon, some high place of our pride, where we would 
have the bright day linger twice as long as its wont; or 
there is some pleasant valley of peace and affection, over 
which we would keep, beyond the measure that Nature per- 
mits, the same soft light that is shed upon it now. We 
would not have them left, so soon as they must be, to the 
encroachments of darkness. Like the Hebrew leader, we 
would have sun and moon stand still. Like a Hebrew king, 
we would have the shadow go back upon the dial of our 
existence. There can be no such thing. The moments will 
not linger; the years will not return. No portion of past 
duration will be given back to us, that we may live it again, 
and live it better. We must use for what they are those 
fleeting spaces which no power can either prolong or re- 
store. 

Some, from the desire of improvement, would stop time. 
It is the noblest motive that I can conceive of for so vain a 
wish. Compared with it, the motive of the greater part of 
mankind, who wish to lay hands on that mighty wheel, and 
chains on that swift tide, is only degrading. The desire of 
improvement — it is an honorable impulse ; and no one ever 
truly felt it without being conscious of the very limited term 
within which every thing that is to be accomplished must be 
accomplished. ‘ Art is long, and life is short,” is a maxim 
as venerable as antiquity can make it; and the justness of it 
has been brought home to the heart of many an ardent and 
patient inquirer after wisdom and knowledge. He sees that 
many things are to be left wholly untouched, and many im- 
perfectly explored ; and that the subjects which interest him 
most deeply must be approached at intervals, and passed 
over in haste. He sees that he must be rather a pupil than 
a master upon the points where he most labors to be in- 
formed, because life has much to occupy it, and but a little 
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term to run, and opportunity is hurrying by him, and under- 
standing is infinite; while he is the creature of yesterday, 
with no claim on to-morrow ; and, when he is interrupted in 
the fervor of his pursuits by the declining day or the deep- 
ening night, he may wish that the sun might stand still, or 
the moon be stayed. But, if he is worthy of the knowledge 
that he seeks after, he will have discovered this at least, — 
that he must not expect too much from brief and uncertain 
periods ; that he must not presume too much on what they 
have revealed to him through their slender openings; that 
he must command himself since he cannot command Nature, 
and create the time, by perseverance and concentration and 
willing sacrifices, which he cannot alter upon the outer earth, 
nor retain as his prisoner in the restless globes of the sky. 
He will have discovered, perhaps, this also, — that his facul- 
ties are better adapted to his condition than some would per- 
suade him to believe ; that it was not meant that his vision 
should be perfect while his dwelling is below; that he has to 
submit as well as to aspire; and that he has done well, if, 
by the science of faith and the learning of God’s will, he can 
be but prepared for future revelations of a truth that shall 
never pass away. 

Again: the lovers of frivolous pleasure would stop time. 
They do not love to think of its undisturbed and solemn 
regularity. Its measured tread sounds too much like an 
admonition. ‘They are impatient that it is so peremptory 
with them, allowing’no more opportunity for what they de- 
sire, and no more enjoyment of what they possess, and that 
it breaks off so abruptly the seasons of their indulgence. 
They would be longer pursuing the same excitement, or 
folding their hands in the same repose. But the clock 
strikes, and there must be an end both of one and the other. 
The periods of interruption and disappointment will come 
round in their allotted train. They who laugh now will 
become sad ; the boisterous will be silent, and the slumbering 
be awaked ; and they who are surrounded by mirthful com- 
panions will go and sit apart, conversing with anxious thoughts 
and sorrowful remembrances. 
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The ambitious would stop time. It is too even for their 
desires, and too rapid for their plans. It presses them so 
closely, they complain, as to leave them no room for success. 
“Give us but time, sire,” said the officers of the most famous 
conqueror of modern days, “and your design shall be carried 
forward to a complete fulfilment ;” and that lord of nations 
was compelled to feel that they asked the only thing which 
he could not give. The aspirant after distinction sees his 
life gliding away behind him, with many hopes that have 
proved empty, and many endeavors that have produced 
nothing ; he sees what he has vainly striven for in the pos- 
session of those who are younger than he; he feels that he 
is more surely advanced in his journey than advanced towards 
his wish ; and when he thinks of the expression of the pro- 
phet, “Sun and moon stood still in their habitation,” * he 
may be ready to sigh that this is only the imagery of a bard, 
and not the experience of mortal man. 

It is the same with many a votary of wealth, and devotee 
to his affairs, as men call by way of eminence the care of 
their business and estates. The covetous man would stop 
time. He “rises up early,” that he may make the day 
longer ; and “sits up late,” that he may make the night 
longer; and “eats the bread of carefulness” this year, that 
he may exhibit a more ample substance the next. But 
perhaps his strength may fail faster than his goods in- 
crease, and he must repay with interest all that he has 
borrowed from his recreations and his sleep; and, in any 
event, his times describe their greater and smaller circles 
around him with inexorable speed and unerring precision. 
He can as well add another cubit to his stature, as he can 
add another hour to his week, or another week to his year. 
The merchant, as he looks out with solicitude for his return- 
ing ship, may cry, “ Let not the sun go down till I can see it 
reflected from her brave spars and white sail!” but it will 
only seem to decline the more rapidly for his prayer; and 





* Habak. iii. 11. 
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who can tell but it may set upon stormy waters and a wrecked 
hope ? ; 

Once more: the fear of the end makes thousands wish 
that they could stop time. It is going forward into such 
sober declinations and towards such dark ends, that they do 
not love to mark its incessant progress. They feel more and 
more sensibly, the longer they live, how fast their birthdays 
and the years’ birthdays come round. ‘They begin to count 
reluctantly the dreamy stages of their being that they have 
already traversed, because they compare them with the un- 
certain ones that they have yet to expect, and that are dimi- 
nishing at every new step. They are reminded, as friends 
depart, that they must follow, and, as circumstances alter, 
that all must pass away; and they say, “ Must every thing 
indeed be so transient with us? Must every fresh change be 
an approach to the last? Let there be some pause in this 
fated movement. Let us be allowed to remain where we are, 
and as we are, for some little season at least. Let not the 
revolving lights of the firmament instruct us so that we are 
hastening to dust. Let the bright sun stand still over Gibeon, 
and the calm moon over the valley of Ajalon!” But they are 
unreasonable. While they are demanding what is impossible, 
they will not do what is in their power,—keep moral pace 
with periods and fortunes, and bring a spirit to match the des- 
tinies as quick as their own. While they demand what is im- 
possible, they neglect to secure what is better than that, though 
it could be gained, — the bright truth of God, that is always 
radiant, and the calm hope that is the reflection from it upon 
the soul of the just. Let them have a faith that never sinks. 
Let them have a quiet mind that is always above the horizon. 
Let them learn to live in the future, and to make it a more 
glorious life than that which appears already “as a shadow 
that declineth.” Let them feel, and let them know, that 
there is a spirit within them, of God’s own breath, which 
does not darken and shine with the phases of a pale and 
servile planet, but looks higher than the rounds of that 
blazing sun, which is destined, perhaps, to a shorter existence 
than its own. Let them learn that there are fruits in old 
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age as fair as any of the buds of youth, and that they must 
not think themselves inferior to time who are called to be 
the inheritors of eternity. 

My brethren, we have been giving our attention, on this 
first Sunday of the year, to a subject so trite and plain, that 
I have sought to add to it a new interest by presenting it 
under an antique and singular garb. I have wrapped up the 
knowledge that every flying moment supplies us with in 
the folds of a marvellous tradition, that, when it was brought 
out, you might be impressed with it the more. The tradi- 
tion is nothing. The knowledge is, that no man ever did or 
ever can stay the courses of time. “An old tale, and often 
told ;” but not to be honored the less for that. I have 
neither the disposition nor the power to honor it the less for 
that. Let us repeat it again and again, as every new year 
and every new minute does, —no one can stay the courses of 
time. It is true; and what of that? And what is our ex- 
cuse for desiring a thing that the laws of heaven and earth 
are set against? Why should we have the hardihood to 
think that we can devise any thing better than the Creator 
has devised? Why should we wish to do what we are so 
ready to make ourselves miserable at not being able to do? 
Why would we stop time? Let it go on and on, and bring 
us up where it is the good pleasure of the Almighty that we 
should abide. What else regulates so well our pursuits? It 
adjusts the occupations of our frail state. It is indeed al- 
ways running forward, and escaping from us; but this is only 
that it may “direct our paths.” To stay it would be to give 
over our own proper activity, and to bind ourselves within a 
worse necessity than that with which it bears us along. 
Time is our monitor, —a gentle and gracious one, though 
steady in all that it exacts. Let it continue to point to us 
the way we have come and the way we are going. Let it 
persevere in its serious but salutary lessons. Let it show us 
that “the things which are seen are temporal,” if it will 
intimate also that “the things which are unseen are eter- 
nal.” ‘Time is the world’s great teacher. Why should we 
think it best, even for an instant, to put to silence its low but 
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mighty voice? It is informing the generations of men of a 
thousand things by which it means that the last shall be 
wiser and better than the one that preceded it. And would 
we hinder its inspired utterance? Because we are afraid to 
hear it, do we ask that it should not speak? — No. Let it 
goon to disclose its secrets. Let it draw these days and 
years to an end, that it may call nobler ones into life. Let it 
expose by its sifting trial the delusions and enormittes of 
mankind. Let it bring together the truth that has been 
forgotten, the truth that has been but partially developed, 
the truth that has lain wholly unrevealed, into their full and 
acknowledged splendor. You have only to look back a few 
generations, and see what absurdities the most intelligent could 
set their seals to, and what crimes the good could stretch out 
their hands to, and what controversies the meekest could be 
heated with, and for what obstinate stupidities the strong 
were ready to persecute and the timid were willing to die; 
and the conviction will come upon you, that time is the judge 
of events as well as their recorder, — more searching than 
the philosophers, more righteous than the moralists, of the 
earth. 

But it is a destroyer, some may say; and who would not 
check, if he were able to do it, its career? No wise man 
would ; for it is not a destroyer in the worst sense of that 
expression. It is no blind devastator of human good. It 
removes and replaces. It wounds and heals. It melts down 
one shape to transform it to another. It alters rather than 
kills ; and it is proceeding to join itself to that immortality 
into which nothing shall enter that offends; where lost bless- 
ings shall be gloriously compensated, and every evil shadow 
shall be cleared away for ever. 


‘‘ Every time we make a direct personal application to our- 
selves of what we have already learned, we cast out some portion 
of that blinding beam of self-love which makes it so hard for us 
to perceive the truth; for it is not abstractly studying the truth, 
but doing it, that gives us the ability to know the doctrines.” 
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THE CHILD’S PLEA. 


) BECAUSE I wear the swaddling-bands of Time, 
Still mark and watch me, 
Eternal Father, on thy throne sublime, 
From harm to snatch me. 


Because to seek thee I have yet to learn, 
Come down and lead me; 

Because I am too weak my bread to earn, 
My Father, feed me. 


Because I grasp at things that are not mine, 
And might undo me, 

Give, from thy treasure-house of goods divine, 
Good gifts unto me. 


Because too near the pit I creeping go, 
Do not forsake me. 
To climb into thine arms I am too low: 


O Father! take me. 
E. Foxton. 


HOME AND HEAVEN. 


WITH the same letter, heaven and home begin, 

p And the words dwell together in the mind ; 
For they who would a home in heaven win 

Must first a heaven in home begin to find. 

Be happy here, yet with a humble soul 

That looks for perfect happiness in heaven ; 

For what thou hast is earnest of the whole 

Which to the faithful shall at last be given. 

As once the patriarch, in a vision blest, 

Saw the swift angels hastening to and fro, 

And the lone spot whereon he lay to rest 

Became to him the gate of heaven below; 

So may to thee, when life itself is done, 

Thy home on earth and heaven above be one. 
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THE STORY OF JOE. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MINISTER-AT-LARGE. 


(The journal from which this narrative is taken was kept by a minister-at-large, 
solely for his private use, with no idea of publication. During his lifetime, it 
was hardly seen by any one outside the home-circle; but, shortly before his death, 
permission was asked and obtained to give a wider circulation to certain parts, 
after the principal actors therein should have passed away. That is now the case 
with this story of Joe. — Hu. 1.] 


March 21. — Down at Seven Holes, to-day, I heard of a 
sad affair which happened there a few weeks ago. Old Betty 
told me about it in her inimitable jargon, which I must 
translate into English. Prize-fighters and other fancy gen- 
tlemen haunt there. One of their great men is a “ fighting 
Jack,” an old fellow, who, though by no means past fighting 
himself, has put his chief pride of late in the exploits of his 
son, “ Bully Joe,” the strongest and pluckiest young fellow 
there, — ready to whip any one who came along, except his 
father. It used to be noticed of the two, that though they 
often wrestled, and sometimes quarrelled, they never fought 
with each other. 

One day, Jack trundled a heavy cart-wheel into the yard, 
and challenged all the “mighty men” to a trial of strength 
in lifting and balancing it on a certain high post. As he had 
expected, when others had failed, Joe accomplished it. In 
the midst of the uproar of applause which followed his suc- 
cessful feat, Joe stooped to pick up something he had dropped 
near the post. His father was keeping the wheel in its place; 
but at that moment, by some inexplicable accident, his hand 
slipped, the wheel canted, then crashed down on Joe, who 
went to the ground, said Betty, “with a yell like a hurted 
horse.” She saw the whole, and said Jack stood one mo- 
ment like stone, then flew at the wheel, but was as unable 
to move it as a little child, and had to catch at the post, 
while others rolled off the crushing weight. Joe was sense- 
less ; but, when his father lifted him, he awoke to agony. 
His father carried him into the nearest room, — one of Bet- 
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ty’s, — and the man who passes for a doctor among them 
was summoned. They soon saw that he knew nothing about 
his business; and Jack drove him out. So Joe bore his hurt 
without help, as a wild beast might. He had little idea of 
self-control, and gave free vent to all his suffering and all 
his wrath against the unknown man whose carelessness had 
caused this. His father sat by, hearing this passionate 
abuse, and not daring to tell him the truth. At last, Joe 
turned on him, charged him with not caring who hurt him, 
and demanded a promise that his injurer should be well 
punished. Poor Jack began to march up and down the room 
in a wild way, and said sharply, “J did it: the wheel fell 
out o’ my hand.” Betty expected a terrible scene ; but there 
came a long silence. Jack stood watching his son, who had 
hidden his face; but he turned by and by, saw his father 
standing, afraid to come to him, and said softly, and with a 
sob in his voice like a little child, “ Daddy, come, hold me: 
I feels better so.” Neither spoke again of how the thing 
had happened. 

Since then, Joe has got able to pull himself about with 
crutches, and had gone out so once; but he is bent almost 
double, and the children called him ugly names, and his old 
friends either laughed at him, or pitied him in a way as hard 
to bear; for he is proud, and had been used to such different 
things: so he slunk back to his den, where his father 
guards him from intruders. He will suffer and die there, if 
somebody don’t get to him soon. It was too late to try 
to-day; but they must let me in to-morrow. 

March 22.— Went to Seven Holes. Was told at once 
that there was no chance of seeing Joe. One parson, they 
said, had got in already, and was lucky to have got out 
again. It must have been the man whom I helped to get in 
there a week ago to look for a missing orphan-child. It 
seems he heard of Joe, and made his way to him while his 
father was out, but, on his return, was chased away, both 
father and son being in a great passion ; and, since then, Joe 
has been hiding, no one but his father knew just where. So 
I watched for Jack ; and presently he was pointed out to me, 
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crossing the yard with a loaf of bread. I intercepted him 
as he was going to plunge down some dark steps, and said, 
“Please, take me to Joe.” He was beginning an angry 
refusal, but looked at my crutches and at me, stopped him- 
self, and then quietly and slowly began a description of my 
person. It was rather hard to listen to, and I could not 
guess what it was for; but he broke off suddenly with, 
“ Yer look as ef it hurt yer to hear such things. Does it?” 
“ Yes.” Then with a sanctimonious look and tone, put on 
over his evident contempt for the idea, “‘ Don’t yer think it’s 
wicked to feel bad about things yere God sends, eh?” 
“No: I think he meant I should feel bad about it.” — 
“Oh!” long drawn, and expressing much surprise. 

We stood a little longer, making a good study of each 
other. He is a powerful-looking creature, over six feet 
high, I should think, with a larger head than these fighters 
usually have ; a strong face, rather heavy, except for keen, 
restless eyes, which contrast strangely with the fixedness of 
the rest ; and, altogether, with the man showing through the 
animal more plainly than I had dared hope. 

He turned abruptly, saying, “Come along, ef yer will!” 
and on and down we went. We had some adventures by 
the way; but at last our windings were over. He said, 
“‘ He’s in here ;” and flung open a door into a cellar, the 
worst den, pretending to be a room, that I ever saw, — dark 
and cold ; the floor so slimy, that I slipped; nothing in it 
but a broken chair and a pile of straw. The faint light from 
the open door fell on this pile, and showed something lying 
there, —a something so hideous in its distortion, that I could 
hardly believe it human, and had to pause before I could 
gather courage to look again, and go to it. It was more 
beastly than human. He writhed when we approached, and 
seemed trying to make the filthy straw hide him from all 
eyes ; and when I knelt beside him, and tried to get him to 
speak or to look round, I could win no response. Poor Jack 
looked on, not knowing how to help. Presently, one of my 
crutches fell noisily on the floor. Jack’s face lit up. “Joe,” 
said he, “that’s the visitor’s crutch: he’s lame. I wouldn’t 
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have let him in if he hadn’t been that, an’ sumthin’ else.” 
This in a whisper ; then aloud: “ Look round, jes’ to please 
me, Joe!” 

As if vexed with importunity, Joe moved suddenly, and 
lifted his head ; and I saw a white face with the stamp of 
pain on it, and great, wild eyes. The wildness passed away : 
he let his hand stay in mine, and laid his head down again, 
watching me, and asking huskily, “ What d’ye come for?” 
When I answered, “ Because I don’t believe in letting people 
kill themselves,” both father and son’ looked astonished. 
Joe was evidently too sick to say much: so I set Jack going, 
and he and I did most of the talking.” 

As I had begun to suspect, the “ parson” who got in last 
week thought Joe was not wretched enough, and saw fit to 
blame him for being unhappy about his deformity (as if he 
could help that), and told him much about “‘God’s wrath,” and 
“the just punishment of his sins,” and so on. Has any mini- 
ster of the gospel a right to know so little of the human 
nature he is trying to reform and help ? 

Since that visit, Joe has dwelt in this and similar lurking- 
places, and of course has grown worse rapidly : now he can- 
not raise himself at all, and suffers terribly. I told them 
plainly that he could not live long there, and begged him to 
let us move him where he could have light and air. I pro- 
mised to find some upper room, where his father could mount 
guard still, and keep him as safe, or safer, from intrusion than 
here, and where I alone, as I found they would not hear of a 
doctor, could probably give some relief to his pain. Jack 
joined heartily in my entreaties ; but Joe was inflexible in his 
determination to stay where he was. I asked him, “Do you 
want to die ?””—** Yes.” So I sent Jack out of the room, and 
asked one more question: “ Do you want to make your father 
feel all his life that he has murdered his son?” The weak 
hands clinched, and the eyes flashed with anger for a moment: 
then he began to look uneasy, — to glance toward the door 
where his father waited, then at me. ‘Do you mean that?” 
he asked. “I do.” After a pause, “I must live, then; 
dad!” he came back at once. “Do what yer please. with 
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me, you two.” He turned his face away, looking tired out; 
and Jack and I laid our plans. 

We went out together, and got a tolerably clean room at 
Mrs. Ryan’s for the night; and Joe promised to let his father 
carry him there after dark. Then I bade him good-night. 
He hardly spoke, or looked at me; and Jack and I went in 
pursuit of a permanent room to a house up the court, and 
nearer decency. ‘lhere we found a large garret-room, high, 
and with three windows; a good-natured, almost clean wo- 
man (Conelly) keeping the house, and every thing suitable 
but terms. Poor Jack, who has spent his money on villa- 
nous quack-medicines for Joe, looked aghast when he heard 
them. I asked him if he had no honest trade. He an- 
swered dubiously, “I used to be a first-rate cabinet-maker.” 
**Can’t you be one now, for Joe’s sake?” — “I can;” and 
the resolute look indorsed it. 

“T will lend you what money you need bie a month to 
come,” said I, “if you will promise to go to work, and pay 
me with your honest earnings. I don’t want dirty money.” 
“I promise you that,” said he, and gave me his huge 
paw. 

I made various arrangements as to having the room 
cleaned, and warm water provided at Mrs. Ryan’s in the 
morning ; and, on the way home, ordered iron bedsteads, and 
what else was necessary, except sheets and such things, which 
the home-Dorcases and the sewing-machine have brought 
into existence in the course of the evening. 

March 23.— Muriel, with her bag of bedding and clothes, 
went down with me early this morning, and saw to Joe’s new 
room, while his father and I bathed and doctored him, —a 
long and terrible job, which we could hardly have got 
through without blessed ether. I had some trouble in per- 
suading Jack to let me use it; but Joe, who was in a state of 
sick, weary indifference to every thing, consented: so Jack 
had to submit, though he was somewhat anxious till the effect 
began to pass away. It had been, of course, very painful to 
Joe to take off his clothes; so they had not been off for 
several weeks; and his condition was past description. Jack 
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lifted and held him skilfully, and the work was thoroughly 
done. His back is in a sad state: no escape from spine com- 
plaint, I fear. The doctor must see it soon; but for a while 
we shall have to work at second-hand, Ferguson doctoring 
through me. I could do nothing to-day but apply a soothing 
liniment. 

. When he was clean, and in clean garments, Jack wrapped 
him in blankets, and carried him, still partly unconscious, 
through lanes and by-ways, up to his own room, where he 
came to himself in a comfortable bed, with every thing white 
and clean around him, tempting eatables on the little table at 
his side, the sun shining merrily in behind him, while shades 
at the other windows softened the light from his weakened 
eyes, — all Muriel’s morning work. A bunch of violets, our 
little Ernest’s contribution to the sick man, lay on the table. 
The change from utter wretchedness to this was almost too 
much for Joe, in his weak state; but he held in well until his 
eyes fell on those flowers. He gave a low cry, and held out 
his hands. His father gave them to him. Then he broke 
down wholly, kissing them, stroking their leaves, and crying 
and laughing. Jack butted into the bed-clothes, and I walked 
away to let them have it out together. Joe was very quiet 
after that, and looked so differently! The cloud of despair had 
begun to lift. After he had eaten something, he fell asleep ; 
and I left him so, his head on his father’s shoulder. 

March 24.— Jack went with me to find some work, and 
got a small job, which he can do at home, as Joe is too 
helpless to be left. If he does this well, he will have 
more of the same sort. He had made himself clean and 
nice ; and it was good to see his pleased look when I asked 
his last name (it was Wilson), and said I would rather use it, 
as I did not like to say “Jack” to a man of his age. He 
has self-respect enough left to be a help in his elevation. 
One of the things that makes the case hopeful is that they 
both have had to give up drink: the father, because he could 
not take care of Joe when under its influence; and Joe, be- 
cause he moved about and hurt himself the one time that he 
did get drunk, so that he dares not do it again. 
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I found: him much easier for yesterday’s work, but still too 
exhausted to talk. He did not try to keep quiet while I was 
at work upon him, and I could have done nothing without 
his father to hold him. Pain is so strange to him, poor 
fellow! he does not know what to make of it yet. 

March 28.— At Wilson’s to-day. He is going on well with 
his work; and, as Joe is too sick to be left much, he keeps 
clear of temptation. Joe suffers, but is trying to keep it to 
himself more. Love to his father is teaching him that first 
lesson. He will not hear yet of seeing a doctor. I think 
nothing but religious principle and strength will bring him to 
that. 

Now, he is, of course, an utter heathen. . To-day I begged 
him not to swear so. He asked, with genuine surprise, 
“Why not?” and I told him the first things he had ever 
heard about God, except those few harsh words from his 
unwelcome visitor. When, gradually, I explained what was 
meant by the words used in swearing, he was much shocked, 
and ejaculated, “I’ve said sech things to dad; but I didn’t 
mean that.” 

He is as ready of faith as a child: indeed, his mind is in 
some ways a child’s mind. It has been utterly neglected 
while his body has been trained; and, now that the physical 
system has met with such wreck, the mind is awaking, and 
craving food. 

March 31. —I found Wilson to-day in much perplexity, and 
somewhat annoyed. Joe was not only trying to smother his 
own oaths, but seemed distressed when his father swore at 
him, as he often did from sheer habit, and could not 
make him understand what it was that troubled him. I 
found the father just as ignorant as the son of what he was 
saying ; and he swore most emphatically, that he never would 
say such things to Joe again. 

Then Joe began to ask about various things he used to do ; 
and, when I told him that many of them were forbidden by 
God, he looked very downcast ; but Wilson cried out, “I 
say, he never knowed that. You know God: you jes tell 
him that Joe didn’t know no better.” So I told. them how 
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God knew all about it, and would not judge them for the 
past, — only for what they did now, when they knew his 
wishes. 

Wilson took none of all this to himself, and I did not 
attack him personally. He can be best reached through Joe. 
Now that he has had to give up his former pride in him, he 
catches eagerly at the idea of his “ gettin’ larnin’, mebbe, an’ 
bein’ a better man than his dad,” as he said to me in private 
to-day. I sat with him some time while Joe was asleep, and 
he told me about Joe’s mother. When he began the story, I 
knew the end. A young girl, orphaned and friendless, sup- 
porting herself by sewing ; then sickness, a cheaper boarding- 
house, more sickness, debt, and so down. Wilson says, “She 
were never like the rest of um: allers seemed scared-like.” 
She was evidently the only woman he ever loved; and that 
was in a rough fashion, no doubt: still it was love. 

She died when Joe was born. Wilson said she worried 
two promises out of him: one was, that, if her child lived, 
he would not turn it loose, as so many did, to grow up with- 
out either father or mother, but would always acknowledge 
and take care of it; and the other, that he would not bury 
her in the city she hated, but out in a green ghurchyard in 
the country-town she came from, and would take their child 
to her grave sometime. 

“ T were soft to promise,” said Jack ; “ but she were a-dyin: 
so I said, ‘I wull;’ an’ I done it.” ‘The only time Joe was 
ever out of these city haunts was when his father took him 
to the pretty spot where his mother lies. It was spring, and 
the grave was overgrown with violets, “them blue things; ” 
and the little six-year-old boy had been pleased with the 
flowers, and had brought a handful into town, and kept them 
till they withered. He had forgotten every thing about that 
visit, except those flowers, and some dim association with his 
mother ; and when, during the first days of his sickness, he 
was ‘ wild-like” part of the time, Jack says, “ When he 
warn’t a-swarin’, he were a-jawin’ about his mammy and her 
blue things.” This explains his emotion when they came upon 
him in his excitement and physical exhaustion the other day. 
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[Mem. — Lesson of the day. I must work more vigorously 
for the establishment of decent boarding-houses for girls only, 
with a trustworthy matron at the head of each. Every one 
who can do any thing toward this, and does not, is partly 
responsible for the destruction of how many girls! ] 

April 3. — Had a talk alone with Joe to-day. I have not 
liked to put new things into his head too fast, he has had so 
much thinking to do. To-day he broke out with the results 
of some of it. It amounted to the old story which so many 
have to live through: “If God did every thing, and if he 
was not angry, but loved him, why did he let such a thing 
happen? He did not think anybody ought to have such a 
hard time, unless he had done something dreadful: it was too 
hard. Nobody could love God, if he did such things to 
them: he could not, and he would not try.” 

When he stopped, exhausted, I gave the only answer that 
can be given. I told him of Christ’s goodness, and then of 
his death. As I went through the story of those last days, 
Joe was as much moved as I; and when, finally, I showed 
him that little picture (I know not the artist), Christ crucified 
and alone, nothing else but the evening sky, he said not a 
word, but looked and looked. Presently he asked some 
questions about his patience and endurance, but made no 
comment; only saying, as I put the picture back in my 
Bible and bade him good-by, “ Bring that again, and come 
soon.” 

April 7.— With Joe to-day. The moment the bathing 
was over, and his father had gone back to his work, Joe cried 
out for “the picter.” He looked at it long, with a puzzled 
expression ; and at last it all came out despairingly. He had 
thought he could do what another could; and if any one 
could bear worse pain than he, without complaining, he could 
keep still surely, and he would. But his face grew very 
weary and dissatisfied as he told me how utterly he had 
failed ; how ugly and peevish and impatient he had been, and 
that, too, when he knew it hurt his father to hear him 
‘‘whinin’;” and he ended with what I wanted to hear: “I 
can’t do it, an’ I don’t see how ever he did.” And then 
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I told him of the agony in the garden; how he had felt him- 
self unable to bear what was coming upon him, and had 
asked and received the help he needed. Poor Joe looked 
hopeless still. ‘I wish I was a good man: I want ter be 
helped that way, I do.” So I went on to tell him about 
prayer, and how God wanted us all to come and get the 
strength we need, and how he loved to give it tous. He 
interrupted me with, “ Be you sure o’ that? Be you sure he’d 
give itto me?” And then eagerly, “ Where’ll I get at him: 
is it far? Can dad carry me?” When I told him he had 
only to speak, and God would hear, he looked bewildered, 
but said, “‘ If you’re dead-sure o’ that, won’t yer jes’ talk ter 
him a bit right off?” 

So I prayed, and, when I ended, found Wilson at the door, 
staring at me in amazement; but Joe was looking pleased, 
and said, “ Yer are sure, ain’t yer?” —“ Yes,” said I; “and 
sure he would hear you; and he wants you to ask for your- 
self.” —** Dunno how; dunno what to call him.” — “ Call 
him Father” (“I likes that”), “and ask right out for what 
you want most.” After a little more encouragement, he held 
my hand tight, and said in the only polite phrase he knew, 
and with great emphasis, “ Father, if you please, don’t let me 
plague daddy any more!” 

Wilson stole away without his son’s having seen him. I 
told Joe how he might pray in his heart, all by himself, 
whenever he needed help; and, as I left him, he said, “I 
shall try this, hard.” 

April 10.— When I went to Joe to-day, I found him 
looking sick and uncomfortable ; but he brightened up a little 
when he answered to my questions shyly, “‘ Well, I do think 
I hain’t been quite s’ ugly as I’d been afore.” ‘Then he 
looked at me inquiringly, “I’ve been a-askin’ to get well: 
d’ye think he hearn me?” The cloud settled on him again, 
as I had to tell him that God might not see it best for him to 
get well. - There he broke in, “I can’t stay so allus; I can’t. 
Have you asked him to make you like other folks? have yer 
asked him often, an’ asked him hard?” Have I not, O my 
God? 
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There was but one thing for either of us; and, as well as I 
could, I told him how that suffering and that terrible death 
which Christ prayed in vain to be spared had not been the 
end; how he had come back to teach us that this life was not 
all; that it was only to train and fit us to dwell for ever with 
him and with the Father in that better land, where there is 
no pain or sorrow; where the inhabitant shall not say, “1am 
sick.” 

April 18. — Found Joe more cheerful. It is beautiful to 
see how this idea of heaven, this eternal hope, is strengthen- 
ing his faith, and how both are teaching him love to Him who 
brought life and immortality to light. He says nothing of 
good resolutions; but his face tells of them, and his grow- 
ing gentleness and self-control show the fruit of genuine 
prayer. 

April 17. — Wilson anxious to-day, and with reason; Joe 
looking worse. I made a grand assault as to seeing a doctor. 
I told them how different the one I wanted him to have was 
from the rascal he had tried at first; how this was a kind, 
good man, one of my dearest friends, and one who had been 
able to do much for me by his skill and care. I got him 
finally to acknowledge that he “ sposed he’d orter;” and 
then I appealed to his newly awakened religious feelings, 
and asked him if he thought God could grant his prayers while 
he was not doing what God asked. He looked frightened. 
“Won't he hear me no more ?” — “ He will hear you if you 
ask him to help you do right,” said I. He turned his face to 
the wall, and lay quite still; only asking once, “ Daddy, do 
you want me ter hev a docter?” to which Wilson growled, 
“In coorse I do.” When he turned toward us again, his 
white, resolute face told what was coming: “Mr. Ray, I'll 
hev yer docter, ef he’ll come.” 

In half an hour, Ferguson was at his bedside, and the 
dreaded examination was quickly over. It did not hurt as 
much as Joe feared: but Ferguson’s sober face showed that he 
did not like the state of affairs; and, as father and son would 
hear the truth, he told them that Joe was in danger, but not 
past hope; and he could say little more than that, till he had 
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had him under his care a few days. He tells me just what I 
had supposed, — that Joe’s best if not his only chance is in a 
hospital. It is spine-complaint : so the best he can hope for 
on earth includes pain and deformity. 

April 18. — Joe worse. They will not hear of the hospi- 
tal plan; but they will have to come to it, I fear. 

April 19. — Made Wilson go with me through the 
Hospital. The sight of every thing so clean and cheerful, 
the evident comfort of the patients, and, most of all, Dr. 
Wilkie’s attractive face, shook his firmness of opposition ; 
and when Ferguson and I set before him how Joe might 
die, and certainly must suffer for the lack of what he 
might have here, he gave up entirely, and said, “I’d ruther 
ye’d do any thin’ to me than take he away; but, ef it’s good 
for he, I kin stan’ it, ef yer kin get his leave too.” So I 
spent the rest of the morning with Joe. ‘The worst feature 
of the thing is the leaving Wilson to himself, with nothing 
to keep him from sliding back to old associates and old habits ; 
an evil which Joe evidently dreads above all others. He 
promises Joe solemnly that he will try to keep straight, will 
go on with his work, and steer clear of drink; and Ferguson 
promises that he shall be allowed to go to Joe once a day, 
which will be at once a pleasure and a restraint, as he could 
not go drunk. So Joe was somewhat reconciled to that 
part. 

Then as for himself, poor fellow! They left us alone 
together, and I had to tell him something of the suffering 
that awaits him, whether at home or at the hospital; for we 
did not wish to take him there under false pretences: and 
when he asked, with a look I well understood, “ Won’t a 
many people see me thar?” I had to say, “ Yes;” and I 
could not say, “ You ought not to mind that,” but I could 
tell him how God would help him bear it al/, however hard 
it was, if he just took it as from him, and trusted him 
wholly. 

He lay with closed eyes and tight lips, listening to all the 
reasons I could urge for going; and at last I asked if he 
would prefer to have us wait till to-morrow for his decision; 
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and as he looked very tired, and said he felt so, we concluded 
that was best. Still he did not let me go, and I found he 
wanted me to pray with him. His victory in that former 
struggle so increased his moral strength, that I feel hopeful 
of his acting rightly now, hard as it it. 

April 20.— Joe is at the hospital. I know that nothing 
but conscience and prayer could have given him the will and 
the power to do this. 

April 23. — Joe is still in a very critical state, and we fear 
the change may have come too late. While he is in danger, 
no one has the heart to drive Wilson away: so he stays all the 
time ; and, when the surgeon is at work on poor Joe, he sits 
and glowers at him like Rab in Ailie’s behalf. 

Joe is under the influence of ether part of the time; but, 
while he is conscious, he bears his pain very patiently. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


Spreitvat Joy. —“‘ A man who is full of inward heaviness, the 
more he is encompassed about with mirth, it exasperates and 
enrages his grief the more, —like ineffectual weak physic, which 
removes not the humor, but stirs it, and makes it the more unquiet. 
But spiritual joy is seasonable for all estates: in prosperity, it is 
pertinent to crown and sanctify all other enjoyments with this, 
which so far surpasses them; and, in Gletrens, it is the only 
nepenthe, — the cordial of fainting spirits.” 


*¢ For Christ telleth us, saying, ‘ Whoever believeth in me shall 
never die, but hath passed through from death to life, and rivers of 
living waters shall flow from him ;’ viz., good doctrine and works : 
therefore I say, that whatsoever fighteth and contendeth about 
the letter is all Babel. The letters (of the Word proceed from 
and) stand all in one root, which is the Spirit of God, as the many 
flowers stand in the earth, and grow by one another: none of them 
fight with the others about their colors, smell, and taste; they 
suffer the earth, the sun, the rain, the wind, the heat and cold, to 
do with them as they please; and yet every one of them grow in 
their own essence and property.” — JacoB BEHMEN. 
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A STRANGE interest attaches to the home of Charlotte Bronté. 
One can hardly read her works and the story of her life, and 
become at all familiar with the struggles, trials, and sorrows 
which fell to her lot, without wishing to visit Haworth, where 
she passed her days. I own to the spell which her pages 
produced upon my mind,—the power with which they 
haunted me for months after I read them. I determined, if 
I ever visited England, to see where her genius wrought and 
triumphed, and where, after her affecting, almost tragic life 
had ended, she found her rest. 

On my return from the Continent and the East, I had only 
a few brief days for a flying trip through England. On the 
14th of September last, I had made a charming visit to 
Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire. Towards 
evening, I pursued my way to Yorkshire ; arriving at Keigh- 
ley, on the Leeds and Bradford Railway, a little before dark. 
Here it was necessary to take a private conveyance to Ha- 
worth, which lay several miles away from the railroad, among 
the hills and moors. It was rapidly growing dark as I rode 
through the quaint but thriving village of Keighley, and as- 
cended the hill that lay beyond it. Long rows of plain, 
dingy, but comfortable dwellings, occupied by workmen and 
their families, lined the road on either side almost up to the 
summit. Now and then, a lighted candle within their cur- 
tainless windows revealed an air of tidiness and content 
which it was pleasant to see. The shadows had not yet, 
however, fallen on our way so thickly, but that, from the top 
of the hill, I could command a good view of Haworth, 
situated on a still higher eminence two or three miles further 
on ; and also a fine prospect of the wild moors that have for 
ever become associated with the home and history of the 
gifted authoress. 

Descending into the valley before us, and passing various 


scattered houses and factories on the way, we began the more 
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difficult ascent to the place of our destination. The road was 
quite narrow, the hill was very steep ; and the village, which 
reposed high up on its side, stretched far down to meet.us. 
The peculiarities which I mentioned as characterizing Keigh- 
ley were more marked still in Haworth: shops and houses 
seemed crowded with the necessaries and comfortables of life, 
and every thing indicated here a simple, frugal, hardy, happy 
people. Far up the hill, at the end of this long, rudely 
paved, and thickly populated street, is the centre, so to speak, 
of the town. Near it are the churches; and here are the 
two or three inns of the village; and here converge several 
of the compressed and irregular thoroughfares of the place. 
Here also stands the Black-Bull tavern, famous as the place 
where Patrick Bront?, the son, — or Branwell, as he was 
called, — was wont to spend his evenings carousing with his 
old boon companions. It is now kept by the son of the wo- 
man who had charge of it then, —a tall, broad-shouldered, 
red-cheeked, good-natured looking man, who knew all about 
the Brontés, and was quite disposed to furnish me the best 
accommodations, and give me the fullest information he 
could. 

I was ushered into a small front lower room, neatly carpeted 
and furnished, and made more cheerful and inviting still by 
an open fire and a good supply of recent Yorkshire papers. 
The rest of the interior as well as the general exterior of 
the old inn had rather a more forbidding aspect. In the 
room opposite the one where I sat, a dozen, perhaps, of the 
old villagers had assembled about the blazing hearth ; and 
their ruddy looks and loud voices, their evening tales and 
hearty laughter, and the fumes that scented the house through 
every hall and apartment, told only too plainly, that the 
Black Bull still enjoys the reputation it had of yore. 

While my rather late dinner was preparing, I proposed to 
go to the Parsonage. I had, much to my surprise, learned in 
the cars, during the day, that Mr. Nicholls, the husband of 
Charlotte, had left the place, and taken up his permanent resi- 
dence in Ireland, his native country ; and that he had been 
succeeded by a young minister whose name was Wade, and 
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who now, with his family, occupied the house. I was told 
that it was doubtful whether I could be admitted, as many 
visitors had applied in vain for the privilege. The sexton, 
whose services the landlord had kindly procured for me, 
thought it best to try; and, under the circumstances, I myself 
was unwilling to retrace my steps, without making an effort, 
at least, to enter what was once the home of Charlotte 
Bronté, and the scene of her conflicts and victories. On our 
way thither, we passed the church, and also a low, long 
schoolhouse, which is alluded to in one of the works of that 
gifted writer. Seeing the principal room of the latter build- 
ing lighted up, the sexton looked in at the window, and dis- 
covered Mr. and Mrs. Wade amidst a group of persons who 
had had charge of an evening school, which they had dis- 
missed, and who were now themselves about to disperse, 
Mr. Wade was applied to, and kindly said that he would 
admit the stranger into some of the rooms of his house, if he 
would but step with him across the way; although the fami- 
ly were often obliged to deny the privilege to the numerous 
visitors who made their pilgrimage to the spot. ‘The parson- 
age is a plain, substantial, old-fashioned structure, built of 
stone ; one end of it abutting against the road, and its front 
looking towards the church, which is also situated on the 
street. The front-windows look out upon a pleasant little 
garden enclosure, containing a variety of plants and trees, 
not a few of which were set out or tended by the hands of 
the sisters. From this garden down to the church slopes 
the graveyard, which is quite extensive, and is thickly covered 
with tombstones. Entering the enclosure in front of the par- 
sonage by a little side-gate, and passing into the house 
through the door that opened between the two front-rooms, 
we were admitted into the hall that extended back through 
the central part of the building to a flight of stairs at the 
other end of the apartment. In this hall it was that those 
sisters were wont to pace the floor arm in arm, unfolding to 
each other their thoughts and wishes, and forming their plans 
to overcome their difficulties and to win success. At, the 
right, as we entered, was the room where generally old Mr. 
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Bronté was wont to pass his time; and in the room opposite, 
at the left, was where Charlotte wrote her books and per- 
formed nearly all her literary labor. Immediately above this 
was her bed-chamber, in which at last she died ; while just 
over the front part of the hall is a small room, where Emily 
wrote “ Wuthering Heights.” I only saw the lower rooms of 
which I have spoken ; and these, I was told, were so altered 
in appearance, that one who was familiar with them a year ago 
would not recognize them now. The wainscoting is removed ; 
the library-shelves have disappeared ; the walls are papered, 
and hung with pictures; the ceiling is whitewashed, the 
floor recarpeted, and the old furniture has given place to 
new. Then, moreover, all that little band, who, but so brief a 
time ago, here toiled and struggled and suffered so bravely, — 
all were gone! One after another, they had quickly passed 
away, until but one was left to sit in solitude amidst the 
waste and the gloom; and now even he had fled the scene, 
unable to bear its desolation and darkness, while new forms 
and faces had succeeded to the deserted hall and home. 
Having returned to the inn, and eaten my dinner, I was 
fortunate enough to be entertained during the remainder of 
the evening by one of the wardens of the church, whom a 
member of the landlord’s family brought into the parlor and 
introduced to me. No one of the villagers outside of the 
parsonage knew the Brontés so well as he. He was a good 
specimen of a shrewd, hardy, self-sufficient, independent 
Yorkshireman ; and it would have been interesting to have 
spent the evening with him, even if he had known nothing of 
the Brontés or Haworth. We sat down together, and talked 
until midnight about ‘ Charlottie,” as he called her, and the 
various members of the remarkable family to which she be- 
longed ; about the works which she wrote; Mrs. Gaskell’s 
biography of her; the village, Yorkshire, England, and Ame- 
rica. Then we went into a rear-room where Branwell used to 
meet his bad companions, entertain them with his flashes of wit 
and genius, and indulge with them in riotous excesses. Here 
we remained another hour, while the warden told me where 
and how Branwell used to dispose himself in the chair, and 
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walk the room ; and described to me the character of the scenes 
in which the brilliant but unfortunate young man was so con- 
spicuous an actor. The warden is fond of telling of his own 
familiar acquaintance with the family; of the reserved man- 
ner, and the keen, bright eyes, of “ Charlottie ;” of the mas- 
sive head and wonderful talent of the brother; of the various 
kinds of plays, parliamentary debates, and other amusements, 
the children would often improvise for their own evening enter- 
tainment at home. He likes to talk about them generally. 
The villagers all feel proud of the woman who has given such 
a world-wide fame to the otherwise obscure town of Haworth. 
Even the persons who appear in her pages as some of her 
most repulsive characters seem to feel a kind of pride in the 
questionable distinction that is given them; and, with the 
rest, praise the one who thus sat in judgment upon them. 

During the night, a wild storm of wind and rain came on, 
and sounded dismally as it howled over the far-stretching 
moors. In the morning, after breakfast, I went to the church 
in company with the warden and sexton. They showed me 
the church-records in which Mr. Nicholls and Charlotte 
wrote their names when they were married. The high pul- 
pit in which old Mr. Bronté continued to preach after he had 
become blind, and to which he was generally led from the 
house by Charlotte, stands against one of the side-walls; and 
in front of it are lower desks for the clerk and precentor. 
There are galleries at the right of the speaker, and in front on 
the other side. Beneath the gallery, at the right, is the mu- 
ral tablet of the Bronté Family, on which are inscribed all 
their names: close by, beneath the stones of the aisle, repose 
their bodies. Opposite the tablet, and just across the aisle, is 
the family pew, — plain, square, and high. They pointed out 
the seat in one corner where Charlotte invariably sat, a con- 
stant attendant and a devout worshipper. Here, in this pew, 
the old father and the afflicted husband stood and saw all that 
was mortal of the pride and the glory of their house lowered 
into the grave. “Ah!” said the good old sexton to me, 
“it was a very melancholy spectacle.” 

Notwithstanding the wind, the mist, and the rain that 
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swept across the hills, I wanted to walk out a little distance 
upon the moors. In company with the warden, I went forth ; 
passing by the parsonage, and going out through the lane, 
back of the house, and following the path that led round 
the brow of the hill in that direction. I was soon in the 
wild moors indeed, where, over the heather, the sisters so fre- 
quently walked, conversed, meditated, and composed their 
works. Here, in a few moments, they could withdraw from 
the scenes and noise of the village, or the distractions of 
domestic life, and be alone with Nature. Nor was it difficult 
for me to understand the influence which such scenery had 
exerted upon the mind and the writings of the author of “ Jane 
Eyre” and “Shirley” and “ Villette.” I walked about a 
mile to the spot where the sisters were wont to linger, and 
turn their faces homeward ; and then I gathered some heather, 
and retraced my steps, while the darkened sky and the 
sweeping mists only enabled me to realize more powerfully 
all my preconceived ideas of the bleak and somewhat mourn- 
ful nature of those rolling Yorkshire heights. 

I remained at Haworth but a very short time longer. A few 
photographs of Mr. Bronté, of the parsonage, the church, the 
mural tablet, and various other objects of similar interest, were 
offered for sale at the inn. I made a selection from these, 
returned to Keighley, and hurried on to Manchester. My 
visit at Haworth had not disappointed me: it is now one of 
the places to see in England; and the readers of “ Jane 
Eyre” who may travel in that country will find themselves 
well repaid for whatever extra trouble, time, or expense, they 
may be likely to incur in going to the home and grave of the 
writer of that remarkable book. A. P. P. 


WHEN the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep then thy temper; mix not with each clay ; 
Despatch necessities. Life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may: 
Yet keep those cares without thee; let the heart 
Be God’s alone, and choose the better part. 
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THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ANDERSEN. 


A MOTHER sat by the cradle of her little child, full of grief 
and anguish because she saw that it must die. Its little 
eyes were closed, and its breath came only in short sighs and 
gasps. Still sadder and sadder became the mother’s gaze as 
she looked on the pale face of her little one. 

There was a knock at the door: and a poor old man en- 
tered, wrapped in a horse-cloth; for it was winter. The 
ground was covered with ice and snow, and the wind was 
sharp and cutting. 

As the old man shivered with cold, and the child seemed 
to sleep for the moment, the mother rose to put a little beer 
to warm for him on the stove. The old man rocked the cra- 
dle ; and the mother sat near him, looking at the sick 
child as it raised its little hand in its struggle for breath. 
“Do you not think I shall keep him?” asked she. “Surely 
God will not take him, from me!” 

Thereupon the old man (it was Death himself) made a 
strange sign, that might mean either yes or no. The mother 
looked down, and tears rolled over her cheeks: her head was 
heavy. For three days and nights she had not closed her 
eyes; and now she slept, but only for a moment; then she 
started up, shivering with cold. «‘ What is that?” she cried, 
looking about her: but the old man was gone, and her child 
also; he had taken it away. The leaden weight of the old 
clock in the corner ran down even to the floor, and the 
clock stopped. 

But the poor mother ran out of the house, callmg for her 
child. Outside, in the snow, sat a woman in long, black gar- 
ments; and she said, “ Death has been in your room: I saw 
him just now come out with your little child. He goes 
quicker than the wind: he never brings back what he takes 
away.” 
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“Only tell me which way he went,” said the mother, 
“only show me the way, and I will find him.” 

“‘T know the way,” said the woman in black; “ but, before 
I tell you, you must sing me all the songs you used to sing to 
your child. I love them: 1 have heard them before I saw 
your tears as you sang them. I am Night.” 

“I will sing them all,” said the mother: “but do not 
keep me now; let me overtake him first, and get my child 
again.” But Night sat silent and still; and the mother 
wrung her hands, and wept and sang: there were many 
songs, but more tears. Then Night said, “Go straight into 
the dark pine-forest: that is the road I saw Death take with 
your little child.” 

Deep in the middle of the wood the roads crossed each 
other, and she knew not which way to take. There stood a 
thorn-bush with neither leaves nor flowers, its branches cov- 
ered with snow and ice. 

“Have you not seen Death pass by with my little child?” 

“Yes,” answered the thorn-bush ; “ but I will not tell you 
which way he went, unless you warm me on your heart. I 
am freezing: I shall soon be turned into an icicle.” She 
pressed the thorn-bush to her bosom so firmly, that the 
thorns ran into her flesh, and blood ran down in large drops ; 
but green leaves and blossoms came out on the thorn-bush in 
the cold winter night, so warm was the heart of the sad mo- 
ther. The thorn-bush then showed her the road which she 
must take. After a time she came to a large lake, on which 
neither ship nor boat was to be seen. ‘The water was not 
frozen hard enough to bear her, and yet not open enough for 
her to wade through ; and yet she must cross it to find her 
child again. Then she lay down, and tried to drink it up; 
for though that was impossible for a human being to do, yet 
the afflicted mother thought that perhaps a miracle might be 
worked for her. 

‘‘No, that will never do,” said the lake: “ let us rather 
see if we cannot help each other. I like to collect pearls, 
and your eyes are two of the clearest and brightest I have 
ever seen. If you will weep them into my waters, I will 
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carry you over to the great green-house where Death dwells, 
and takes care of the trees and flowers, each of which is a 
human life.” 

“Oh! what would I not give to get my child again ?” said 
the weeping mother ; and she wept more and more, until her 
eyes sank to the bottom of the lake, and became two precious 
pearls. But the sea raised her up, as if she sat in a swing, 
and swung her over to the opposite shore, where stood a 
strange house, miles in breadth. One could hardly tell 
whether it was a mountain with woods and grottos, or whether 
it was made of timber: but the poor mother could not see it ; 
she had wept her eyes away. 

“Where can I find Death, who has taken away my child?” 
she asked. 

“‘ He has not come here yet,” said the old woman who had 
the care of Death’s great conservatory. ‘ How did you find 
this place? and who has helped you?” 

“God has helped me,” she answered: “he is merciful, 
and so will you be. Where shall I find my child?” 

“T do not know it,” said the old woman, “and you can- 
not see. Many flowers and trees withered last night, and 
Death will soon come to transplant them. Do you not know 
that every human being has his life tree or flower? they look 
like other flowers, but they have a pulse. Children’s hearts 
beat also: if you listen, perhaps you will know the heart’s 
pulse of your own child. But what will you give me for 
telling you what else you must do?” 

“‘] have nothing to give you,” said the poor mother; “ but 
I will go to the end of the earth for you.” 

“‘T have nothing to do there,” said the old woman; “ but 
you can give me your long black hair: it is very beautiful, 
you know, and it pleases me. You can take my white hair in 
exchange : it is better than nothing.” 

“Is that all?” exclaimed she: “I will give you that with 
pleasure.” And she gave the old woman her beautiful hair, 
and took hers, which was snow-white. She entered Death’s 
large conservatory, where flowers and trees of all kinds grew 


together. There were hyacinths under glass, and great 
VOL. XXXI. 7 
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peonies ; water-plants, some quite fresh, others drooping, with 
water-snails and crabs clinging fast to their stems. ‘There 
stood beautiful palm-trees, oaks, and plane-trees, as well as 
parsley and thyme. Each tree and flower had its name: each 
was a human life. All still live, —some in China, some in 
Greenland, all the world over. There were great trees in 
small pots, so cramped and confined, that they seemed as if 
they would burst the pots. In many places stood a little 
delicate flower, with moss all round it. But the mother bent 
over all the smallest plants, and listened to the beating of each 
human heart ; and, among the millions there, she knew her 
child’s heart again. “ This is it!” she cried, and stretched 
her hand over a small purple crocus which hung drooping all 
on one side. 

“Do not touch the flower,” said the old woman, “ but 
wait here by it ; and, when Death comes (I expect him every 
moment), do not let him take up the plant; and threaten him 
that you will pull up all the other flowers, and that will vex 
him. He is answerable to God for them; and, without his 
leave, he must not take up one of them.” Suddenly there 
came an ice-cold wind through the hall, and the blind mo- 
ther could feel that it was Death who entered. 

“‘ How did you find the way here?” said he. ‘ How did 
you get here quicker than I?” 

«IT am a mother,” she answered. 

Death stretched out his long hand towards the little deli- 
cate flower ; but she held her hands firmly over it, —so firmly, 
yet so carefully as not to touch one of the leaves. Then 
Death breathed on her hands, and she felt that it was colder 
than the coldest wind, and they sank feebly down. 

** You can do nothing against me,” said Death. 

« But God can,” she answered. 

“I only do what he orders,” said Death. ‘I am his gar- 
dener. I take all his trees and flowers, and transplant them 
to the great garden of Paradise, in the unknown land; but 
how they grow and what passes there, I dare not tell you.” 

“Give me back my child!” said the mother, and wept and 
prayed. Suddenly she stretched out her hands towards two 
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beautiful flowers near her, and cried, “I will pull up all 
your flowers; for I am in despair!” 

“Do not touch them,” said Death. “You say you are so 
unhappy, and yet you would make another mother as misera- 
ble as you are yourself.” 

“ Another mother?” said the poor woman, drawing back 
her hands. 

“ Here are your eyes,” said Death. “I took them out of 
the lake, they sparkled so brightly. I did not know they 
were yours. Take them: they are now clearer than ever. 
Look into the deep brook that runs close by here. I will re- 
peat the names of the two flowers you would have torn up; 
and you will see their whole future human life, which you 
would have entirely destroyed.” 

She looked into the brook; and it was a delight to see how 
one was a blessing to the world, and how much joy and hap- 
piness it spread around it. Then she looked at the life of the 
other, and it was sadness and poverty, grief and misery. 

‘“‘ Both is the will of God,” said Death. 

“‘ Which is the flower of misery, and which of happiness?” 
asked the mother. 

“«‘ That I cannot tell you,” answered Death. “ But so much 
you may know, that one of the flowers was your own child’s : 
you saw its fate and future life.” 

“Then,” exclaimed the mother in terror, “‘ which of them 
was my child? Tell me that. Save the innocent ; preserve 
my child from all evil; rather, carry it away; take it into 
God’s kingdom ;, forget my ravings; forget my prayers, and 
all that I have said and done.” 

“TI donot understand you,” replied Death. “ Will you 
have your child back again? or shall I take it away with me 
where you will not know where it is?” 

The mother wrung her hands, fell on her knees, and prayed 
to God. ‘Hear me not, if I pray for that which is contrary 
to thy will: thou knowest what is best. Hear me not, hear 
me not!” and she bowed her head on her breast. 


And Death carried her child into the unknown land. 
A. V. H. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


OUR NEW YEAR. 


Ir must still be a year of strife and bloodshed. We have not yet 
paid the price which a wise and just Providence exacts for our 
complete deliverance. A struggle second to none on record since 
the life of our race began cannot be shortened. Every added month 
makes the work more thorough and the result more sure. More 
faith, more patience, more zeal, — these are the unceasing demands. 
Nevertheless, eyes that should be discerning begin to see the way 
through. This may be the last year; but, however this may be, we 
can wait God’s time. We have no reason to be other than grateful 
for what we have experienced. The years that we could least spare 
out of our lives are precisely the last three. They have done more 
than all that have been given to our nation before to redeem and 
re-create our people. We are blind, indeed, if we think it strange 
concerning the fiery trial which has tried us. Bathed in blood as 
our land is, and perhaps long will be, it is a hundred-fold more 
beautiful in the sight of God than ever it was before. North and 
South, East and West, shall come together in strength and purity 
and beauty and glory as never before. We shall be a true demo- 
cracy, such as no Grecian State never was, such as Rome never 
was. The element which conflicted with our national life will have 
been thoroughly neutralized. The great middle class shall have 
their due; the laborer shall have his rights; culture, character, 
genius, shall be recognized and honored. 

In all ways we have fallen upon times troublous, but blessed. 
We are comforted when we look at the signs in heaven, and watch 
the movements of earth. We believe, that, in spite of the alleged 
materialism and scepticism of the age, men are asking as never 
before, “ What is truth? what is just and merciful between man and 
man?” Our doubters are reverent doubters: they are ready to have 
their doubts resolved. Much of the indifference to religious obser- 
vances which is complained of is indifference to what is common- 
place and perfunctory, or to what has been tried and found wanting. 
If you have any thing to say which you yourself believe in, say it, 
in God’s name! there never was a better time. Everywhere, along 
with tokens of disintegration, there are cheering preparations for 
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rebuilding whatsoever has fallen into decay. God does not put out 
any lesser light, save through the rising upon us of a greater light. 
When we see any star which has been to us a star of hope and 
beauty fading from our sky, we may be sure that it is because the 
dawn is near. From light to light is ever our way. The great 
darkness is behind us, not before us, if it is anywhere. 

These, then, are our words, labor and trust. Labor; for the pre- 
sent only is ours, this very fleeting moment, not even a span long. 
Every purpose of life stands only upon this condition, — if the Lord 
will; and this will is not revealed to us beforehand. It is better 
so. We know now quite as much as we can bear to know. Stand- 
ing here in the midst of the years, we can look even into the past 
but a very little way ; and before hangs as a veil which mortals may 
not lift. “Of the day and the hour knoweth no man.” Just where 
our feet are planted is light, and we need not blindly go. The near- 
est duty may be as plainly seen as if all the brightness in the sky 
were gathered upon it in a single refulgent ray: it is our hour, our 
moment. If there is a word of love which you mean at some time 
to speak or write, a confession which you ought to make to God or 
man, a wrong which you would redress, an act of justice which you 
would not fail to ‘accomplish, speak, write, act, before another sun 
shall have gone down. The Bible delights in the present tense. 
“ Now” is its accepted time. “ Behold,” said Zaccheus, “the half 
of my goods I give to the poor.” He did not say, I mean to give, 
some time or other, when I shall have no farther use for them. 
Each day let us make clean work of life. Good intentions are not 
good enough until they have become good actions. It is the un- 
spoken word that burdens the heart. It is the spirit which can 
make little of to-day that boasts of to-morrow. 

And as we must labor, and that quickly, so we must trust. We 
shall be surprised with prodigies of good as well as of what seems 
to us evil. What we need is faith and hope. It is the blessed office 
of true religion, not to deal in heathenish oracles, in predictions as to 
this and that, but to inspire a trust which “hath the whole future 
already in its heart.” In the body, or out of the body, we are com- 
passed about by the warm, bright, soft atmosphere of infinite love. 
We go from mansion to mansion. It is no more fearful to be in 
God’s presence in the world to come than in this world. Our hea- 
venly Father has in store for us countless glad surprises. We see 
here only the least part of his ways: the perfect is yet to come. 
We hear on earth only faint whispers of that loving Voice; we 
have only fed upon the crumbs from that heavenly table. Men of 
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science tell us that always, in some part of the universe, it is creation- 
morning. Doubtless it is so in the world of souls; and what will 
amaze us more than any thing else, when the scales shall have fallen 
from our eyes, will be our little faith in the joys so unspeakable, 
because so great, which a loving Father has in store for his chil- 
dren. 

Let us close these few sentences of greeting and counsel with the 
sober yet cheerful words of Paley, at the close of his book upon 
the “ Evidences of Natural Religion :” — 

“ Upon the whole, in every thing which respects this awful, but, as we 
trust, glorious change, we have a wise and powerful Being (the author in 
nature of infinitely various expedients for infinitely various ends) upon 
whom to rely for the choice and appointment of means adequate to the 
execution of any plan which his goodness or his justice may have formed 
for the moral and accountable part of his creation. That great office 
rests with him: be it ours to hope and to prepare, under a firm and set- 
tled persuasion, that, living and dying, we are his; that life is passed in his 
constant presence; that death resigns us to his merciful disposal.” 

E. 


THE NEW YEAR OF 1864. - 


NEARLY three years of civil war have passed, during which time 
those who believe in a Divine Providence and in human progress 
have never ceased to see signs of a future so auspicious as to render 
the sorrows and sacrifices of the present more easy to bear. There 
is something better than life, and for which life can be joyfully 
given away : it is truth, freedom, and righteousness, to be established 
in the world for the generations that are to come. This heavenly 
vision has cheered the thousands of martyrs who have given up 
their lives for the flag of the Union. “ Let it wave over a country 
undivided and redeemed,” they have said, “and we value not the 
costly price we are paying for it.” These have been the motives of 
the loyal millions, which the English Tories could see nothing but to 
denounce and scoff at, with doleful prophecies of failure. 

How stands the account in the book of the divine decrees? It 
could not be better summed up than in the following pregnant sen- 
tences of a representative elect from Illinois. It gives succinctly 
the status and prospect of Jan. 1, 1864:— 

“Contemplate the rapid advance of ideas since 1861: Freedom at the 
capital; freedom for ever in the Territories; a man hung by the Govern- 
ment for participating in the slave-trade; Western Virginia a free State ; 
the great State of Missouri substantially free, thanks to her radicals, who 
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have so gallantly fought and won the battle of liberty; Maryland (‘ My 
Maryland’) overwhelming in her vote for immediate emancipation. So 
much accomplished. 

“Before the grass shall grow again on our prairies, Tennessee, under 
the lead of Andrew Johnson, will ask to return to the Union as a free 
State. Louisiana will not linger behind; and ere long the great Father 
of Waters shall flow over free soil, from its source to its mouth. Ken- 
tucky, if she adheres to slavery, will soon be isolated. Freedom to the 
north of her, freedom to the south of her, freedom to the east of her, and 
freedom to the west of her, she will be compelled to give up the ghost of 
slavery. The breath of life and liberty will be breathed into her, and she 
will become the glorious free Commonwealth of Kentucky. Whence the 
recent change in the tone of the world toward our country? It is because 
Europe, France, England, at last, have recognized the fact, that this is a 
square contest between Liberty and Slavery.” 8. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S STYLE. 


ENGLIsH aristocrats and English snobs grow satirical with the 
literary acquirements of the American President. His style is not 
very smooth and flowing; but it has two merits exceedingly rare, 
especially with uneducated men,— he has not the least pedantry or 
pretension, and he gets more weighty matter into the same compass 
than any President since Washington. Gen. Harrison tried to 
make up his scholastic deficiencies by lugging in classical allusions : 
Mr. Lincoln has too much sense to do it. Buchanan would have 
expanded through five columns what Mr. Lincoln condenses into 
one. 

One thing, however, we do miss in Mr. Lincoln’s messages and 
proclamations, — the trumpet-call to the popular mind to rouse and 
inspire it. They have no more enthusiasm than an old almanac. In 
a similar emergency, Pericles fired Athens with an energy that ran 
through all the veins of the empire; the Prince of Orange touched 
every chord of patriotism in the States of Holland, and ruled its 
deepest vibrations; James Otis may be said to have “created a 
nation ” by a single speech, so far as it lies in one man to do it. 
Mr. Lincoln calls for three hundred thousand men as dryly as an 
orderly sergeant would call the roll, and proclaims freedom to three 
millions of slaves as if he were receipting a bill. However, we 
have the inspiration which comes from growing confidence in his 
good sense and perfect honesty; and for this we cannot be too 
grateful in this solemn crisis. 8. 
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GOOD WORKS DANGEROUS. 


Curious it is to mark the changing tests which distinguish 
orthodoxy from heresy. It was dangerous for a minister’s good 
order and standing among his brethren, fifty years ago, to say much 
about “works” in his sermons. “ Justification by faith,” “the 
divine sovereignty,” “the doctrines of grace,” might be harped upon 
without limit, provided the minister kept clear of the realm of com- 
mon sense and practical duty. If he trenched much upon these, he 
was suspected of “ Arminianism.” The old minister of Dublin, 
N.H., had fallen into that mistake, and was suspected of unsound- 
ness. A committee of the church waited upon him with their 
grievances: “We have had works, works, Mr. Sprague, till the 
church is alarmed; and we have called upon you to express to you 
the grief and the fear of the brethren.” 

The pastor heard them patiently through, and blandly replied, 
“ Gentlemen of the committee, put yourselves entirely at rest, and 
let the brethren be comforted. J do assure you, there are not good 
works enough in the town of Dublin to damn a single soul.” _— 8. 


THE CHANCES OF WAR. 


War is bad enough, and its ravages are very great; but the 
letter-writers, adopting the sensation style, almost invariably exag- 
gerate in descriptions of terrible slaughters and “ cut-up” regiments. 
It is the policy also of the half-treasonable prints to make these 
things look as bad as they possibly can, so as to chill the patriotism 
of the people, and prevent enlistments. 

A tabular statement has been published, from official records in 
the Adjutant-General’s office, of the losses in our nine-months’ regi- 
ments during their term of service, We find a summary in the 
Salem “ Gazette,” and it will probably surprise a good many 
readers. There are fifteen regiments and one company from which 
the returns have been made. The loss by the casualties of battle 
is less than four-fifths of one per cent. The deaths by sickness 
amount to four and three-tenths of one per cent. Nearly all of these 
last were the result of causes entirely within the control of the men 
themselves. 

Some of the nine-months’ men, especially those in Banks’s divi- 
sion, experienced hard active service. Though we cannot calculate 
the chances of war, yet the fair prospect is, since sanitary principles 
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are better understood and enforced than at the beginning of the 
war, and since the collapse of the Rebellion cannot probably be far 
remote, that the above per cent of losses will cover all which the 
quota now filling up will be subjected to. 8. 


ENGLAND’S GREAT WAR. 


Compare these results with what England achieved in what has 
been called her most successful war, the seven years’ war from 1756 
to 1763. It cost her two hundred and fifty thousand human lives. 
It cost her and her enemies and allies together little less than eight 
hundred thousand men. It cost one hundred and eleven millions 
sterling. For what was the war waged? For a tract of the Cana- 
das then in dispute between England and France, then a wilderness, 
uninhabited except by savages. It was called “a strife about so 
many acres of snow.” It was to pay the expenses of this war that 
England tried to tax America, and so plunged into another, which 
lost her the thirteen Colonies. 8. 


LIVING WITHIN ONE'S MEANS. 


BEsIDES the thousand and one admirable directions for the pro- 
per performance of household work, the reader will find in the book 
of Mrs. CorNELIUS a vast deal of such admirable advice as fol- 
lows : — 


“Consider in the outset what mode of living best befits your station, 
resources, and obligations to others, and so adjust your plan that con- 
sistency and appropriateness shall appear throughout. It is much better 
to adopt a style of expenditure below your means than above them. Of 
the unhappy effects of this last, we have many examples in our country. 
A very little advance in the style of living creates an additional expense 
greater than would at first be believed. That little sentence, ‘Z can do 
without it,’ has saved thousands of dollars for future exigencies. Prodi- 
gality is as fruitful of mischief as Pandora’s box; and no amount of 
wealth can justify it. Habits of wasteful expenditure are almost always 
accompanied with selfishness and a cold heart towards the claims of the 
poor. Be conscientious, therefore, in the practice of economy. Family 
comfort can hardly be found without it. Neatness is essential to it; for, 
though there may be neatness without economy, there cannot be economy 
without neatness. 

“Study the dispositions of those whom you employ. If you keep 
several domestics, arrange their work so that there shall be as little colli- 
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sion with one another as possible. Be as considerate of their comfort as 
you could reasonably wish others to be of yours in like circumstances. 
A universal obedience to the Golden Rule would make this world a para- 
dise; and perhaps it is more liable to be forgotten in this relation than in 
most others. The best management on your part cannot always save 
those whio serve you from weariness and vexation; but a well-timed word 
of kindness and sympathy does good like a medicine.” 


A BLACK AMBULANCE-DRIVER. 


From Mr. Hepwortn’s valuable and interesting story of his 
experiences in the South-west, we take the following: — 


“T have a servant (Tom Taylor), black and shiny as patent leather, 
who was present at the battle of Baton Rouge, and behaved splendidly. 
He was the only man on the field with an ambulance. He caught a runa- 
way horse and buggy, and drove where the fight was thickest; and, when 
a soldier fell, he took him in his arms, placed him in his buggy, and drove 
him to the hospital. This he continued to do while the fight lasted. Gen. 
Dudley spoke in the highest terms of his bravery, and said he did good 
service on that bloody day. 

“He came to me one morning in great heat, and trembling vio- 
lently. 

“* Why, Tom! what’s the matter?’ 

“QO lieutenant! my old master’s down below, an’ I ’spec’ he wants 
me. Now, I tell you what, if a white man acts gallantly on de field, and 
gives ebery ting he got for his country, de people all praise him; but, if 
a black man does the same ting, nobody cares a cent. Now, I did all I 
could at Baton Rouge; and what I ought to have is my freedom.’ 

“« And that, Tom, you shall have. If your master comes to get you, 
I will most assuredly shoot him.’ 

“ He did not fear rebel bullets; but at thought of his master, and a 
return to slavery, his joints gave way, and he muttered and stuttered so 
that I could hardly understand him. 

“ He was in high spirits the next day, as cheery as a cricket, and made 
a characteristic speech : — 

“* Lieutenant,’ he said, ‘de ole flag neber did wave quite right. There 
was something wrong about it, —there wasn’t any star in it for the black 
man. Perhaps there was in those you made in de North; but, when they 
got down here, the sun was so hot we couldn’t see it. But, since the war, 
it’s all right. The black man has his star: it is the big one in the 
middle.’ 

“Tom is a rough boy, but unconsciously he once in a while stumbles 
upon a huge fact.” 
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A PREACHER WITHOUT A PEOPLE. 


I HEARD a sermon, only a few weeks ago, in the church of a 
country parish in the north of Scotland, where almost the entire 
people are separated from the clergyman. I had previously seen 
much of the evils of patronage. In the prosecution of a humble 
but honest calling, of which I am not mean enough to be ashamed, 
I had travelled over a considerable part of Scotland. I had been 
located for months together, at one period of my life, among the 
parishes of its southern districts, at another in those of the north; I 
had seen both the Highlands and the Low country; and, if the powers 
of observation were not wanting, the opportunities were certainly 
very great. But the almost entire desertion of a pastor by his peo- 
ple was a thing I had not yet witnessed, and I was desirous to see 
and judge for myself. There are associations of a high and pecu- 
liar character connected with this northern parish. For more than 
a thousand years, it has formed part of the patrimony of a truly no- 
ble family, celebrated by Philip Doddridge for its great moral worth, 
and by Sir Walter Scott for its high military genius, and through 
whose influence the light of the Reformation had been introduced 
into this remote corner, at a period when all the neighboring districts 
were enveloped in the original darkness. 

In a later age, it had been honored by the fines and proscriptions 
of Charles II.; and its minister — one of those men of God whose 
names still live in the memory of the country, and whose biography 
occupies no small space in the recorded history of her “ worthies ” — 
had rendered himself so obnoxious to the tyranny and irreligion of 
the time, that he was ejected from his charge more than a year be- 
fore any of the other nonconforming clergymen of the church. I 
approached the parish from the east. The day was warm and pleas- 
ant; the scenery through which I passed, some of the finest in Scot- 
land. The mountains rose on the right in huge Titanic masses, that 
seemed to soften their purple and blue in the clear sunshine to the 
delicate tone of the deep sky beyond, and I could see the yet un- 
wasted snows of summer glittering in little detached masses along 
their summits; the hills of the middle region were feathered with 
wood ; a forest of mingled oaks and larches, which still blended the 
tender softness of spring with the full foliage of summer, swept 
down to the path; the wide undulating plain below was laid out into 
fields, mottled with cottages, and waving with the yet unshot corn; 
and a noble arm of the sea winded along the lower edge for nearly 
twenty miles, losing itself to the west among blue hills and jutting 
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headlands, and opening in the east to the main ocean through a mag- 
nificent gateway of rock. But the little groups which I encountered 
at every turning of the path, as they journeyed, with all the sober, 
well-marked decency of a Scottish sabbath morning, towards the 
church of a neighboring parish, interested me more than even the 
scenery. The clan which inhabited this part of the country had 
borne a well-marked character in Scottish story. Buchanan has 
described it as one of the most fearless and warlike in the north. 
It served under the Bruce at Bannockburn; it was the first to rise 
in arms to protect Queen Mary, on her visit to Inverness, from the 
intended violence of Huntly ; it fought the battles of Protestantism 
in Germany under Gustavus Adolphus; it covered the retreat of 
the English at Fontenoy, and presented an unbroken front to the 
enemy after all the other allied troops had quitted the field. 

And it was the descendants of these very men who were now 
passing me on the road. The rugged, robust form, half-bone, half- 
muscle; the springy firmness of the tread; the grave, manly coun- 
tenance, —all gave indication that the original characteristics sur- 
vived in their full strength; and it was a strength that inspired 
confidence, not fear. There were gray-haired, patriarchal-looking 
men among the groups, whose very air seemed impressed by a sense 
of the duties of the day; nor was there aught that did not agree 
with the object of the journey in the appearance of even the young- 
est and least thoughtful. 

As I proceeded, I came up with a few people who were travelling 
in a contrary direction. A Secession meeting-house has lately 
sprung up in the parish, and these formed part of the congregation. 
A path nearly obscured by grass and weeds leads from the main 
road to the parish-church. It was with difficulty I could trace it ; 
and there were none to direct me, for I was now walking alone. 
The parish burying-ground, thickly sprinkled with graves and tomb- 
stones, surrounds the church. It is a quiet, solitary spot of great 
beauty, lying beside the sea-shore; and, as service had not yet com- 
menced, I whiled away half an hour in sauntering among the stones 
and deciphering the imscriptions. I could trace in the rude monu- 
ments of this retired little spot a brief but impressive history of the 
district. The older tablets, gray and shaggy with the mosses and 
lichens of three centuries, bear, in their uncouth semblances of the 
unwieldy battle-axe and double-handed sword of ancient warfare, 
the meet and appropriate symbols of the earlier time. But the more 
modern testify to the introduction of a humanizing influence. They 
speak of a life after death in the “holy texts” described by the 
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poet, or certify, in a quiet humility of style which almost vouches 
for their truth, that the sleepers below were “honest men, of blameless 
character, and who feared God.” There is one tombstone, however, 
more remarkable than all the others. It lies beside the church-door, 
and testifies, in an antique inscription, that it covers the remains 
of the “Great. Man. Of. God. And. Faithful. Minister. Of. Jesvs 
Christ,” who had endured persecution for the truth in the dark days 
of Charles and his brother. He had outlived the tyranny of the 
Stuarts ; and, though worn by years and sufferings, had returned to 
his parish, on the Revolution, to end his course as it had begun. He 
saw, ere his death, the law of patronage abolished, and the popular 
right virtually secured; and fearing lest his people might be led to 
abuse the important privilege conferred on them, and calculating 
aright on the abiding influence of his own character among them, he 
gave charge on his death-bed to dig his grave in the threshold of 
the church, that they might regard him as a sentinel placed at the 
door, and that his tombstone might speak to them as they passed out 
and in. The inscription, which, after the lapse of nearly a century 
and a half, is still perfectly legible, concludes with the following 
remarkable words: “This. Stone. Shall, Bear. Witness. Against. 
The. Parishioners. Of....... If. They. Bring. Ane. Ungodly. Min- 
ister. In. Here.” Could the imagination of a poet have originated a 
more striking conception in connection with a church deserted by 
all its better people, and whose minister fattens on his hire, useless 
and contented ? 

I entered the church; for the clergyman had just gone in. There 
were from eight to ten persons scattered over the pews below, and 
seven in the galleries above; and these, as there were no more 
“ John Clerks” and “ Michael Tods” in the parish, composed the 
entire congregation. I wrapped myself up in my plaid, and sat 
down, and the service went on in the usual course; but it sounded 
in my ears like a miserable mockery. The precentor sung almost 
alone; and ere the clergyman had reached the middle of his dis- 
course, which he read in an unimpassioned, monotonous tone, nearly 
one-half his skeleton congregation had fallen asleep ; and the drowsy, 
listless expression of the others showed, that, for every good purpose, 
they might have been asleep too. And sabbath after sabbath has 
this unfortunate man gone the same tiresome round, and with exactly 
the same effects, for the last twenty-three years, at no time regarded 
by the better clergymen of the district as really their brother, on no 
occasion recognized by the parish as virtually its minister, with a 
dreary vacancy and a few indifferent hearts inside his church, and 
the stone of the covenanter at the door! Against whom does the 
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inscription testify? — for the people have escaped. Against the 
patron, the intruder, and the law of Bolingbroke,—the Dr. Rob- 
ertsons of the last age, and the Dr. Cooks of the present. — Hugh 
Miller’s Witness Papers. 


CONVERSATIONS AT HOME. 


TuE following is Mr. Ware’s excellent advice on this subject: 
“Tam convinced we do not make enough of the child relish for 
conversation. If a neighbor or a friend comes in, we are apt to 
think the child must go out; and yet a wide-awake child will sit all 
the evening drinking in at eye and ear the intelligent talk of the 
elders. Not merely is it a wise and gentle mental stimulus, not 
merely may it instruct or introduce to new knowledge or provoke 
inquiry, but it draws out the heart towards the elder, establishes a 
much-needed, much-overlooked sympathy. The child looks out 
beyond its own thought and life, feels itself admitted into the high 
places of other men’s experience, comes to have a personal interest, 
property, in its father’s or its mother’s friend. Ah! how many in 
this world there are, the echo of whose voices, once familiar about 
the home-hearth, friends of the dear ones gone, linger still twined 
inseparably with old home-memories! Let the children stay and 
hear the talk, and do you talk wisely for their profit and bless- 


. ” 
. 


ing; 


ENTHUSIASM AND RED TAPE. 


EnrtuHusiasmM and red-tape dignity are not easy to combine. 
When the Massachusetts Colonial Legislature came in conflict with 
the Tory executive, James Otis and Samuel Adams were generally 
on the patriotic committees. Otis was all fire: Adams was legal 
and clear-headed. Otis drew up the reports, throwing all his soul 
into them, and then handed them over to Adams to shape properly 
“Oh,” he would say, “Sam has got to dovetail it!” 

It is well known that the original draught of the Declaration of 
Independence, written by Jefferson, contains some eloquent passages 
which were stricken out in its passage through the Congress. It 
had an indignant denunciation of Great Britain for forcing African 
slavery upon the Colonies. When it came under debate to be cut 
up and amended, Benjamin Franklin, casting his eye towards Mr. 
Jefferson’s seat, saw him writhing under the criticisms which were 
dealt upon it; and, passing over to him, told him this story for 
his consolation : — 

A tradesman was setting up in business, and drew up a plan for 
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his sign. These words were to flame out in capitals: “ John Smith, 
hatter, makes and sells hats.” Showing it to the first neighbor who 
came in, he asked his advice about it. 

“ Why,” said his neighbor, “I should strike out the word ‘ hatter ;’ 
for, if you ‘ make hats,’ you are a hatter, of course.” Agreed. 

The next neighbor calls, and his advice is asked. 

“Well,” said he, “seems to me, that, if you sell the hats, that’s all 
we want to know. If you sell good ones, what do we care who 
made them ?” 

So the word “makes” was stricken out. The next neighbor 
calls, whose advice is requested ; the sign as amended reading thus: 
“ John Smith sells hats.” The last neighbor broke into a roar of 
laughter : — 

“ Why, sir, do you imagine we would think you such a fool as to 
give them away?” 

“Sells hats ” was then rubbed out ; and the perplexed tradesman 
had nothing but naked “ John Smith ” left him by the critics, and 
was obliged to begin anew. S. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THE line of thought which the Rev. Dr. Peabody has followed 
in his very eloquent and instructive “Christianity the Religion of 
Nature,” is well indicated in these closing paragraphs :— 


“T have endeavored, without transcending the theme assigned to 
me, — natural religion, —to present what seems to me the most impor- 
tant portion of the evidence for Christianity. But, because I have laid 
emphatic stress on its coincidence with nature, I would not have you infer 
that I hold the external evidences oa which also it relies in light es- 
teem. On the other hand, they seem to me impregnable, and they have 
gained new strength with the researches of the present age in geography, 
in archeology, and especially in the disinterred monuments and de- 
ciphered records of Egypt and of Nineveh. But a first-hand acquaintance 
with these evidences requires time, which indeed cannot be more worthily 
spent, but which all have not at their command; and an extended famili- 
arity with books, to which few, except those who devote themselves to 
theological study, have easy access. On the other hand, the proof of the 
divine origin of Christianity, derived from its accordance with man’s na- 
ture and needs, and with the essential laws of the outward and the spirit- 
ual universe, can be appreciated by every serious mind; and to me it 
seems complete, demonstrative, unanswerable. In these two classes of 
evidences, God has given us in behalf of his revelation, as it were, two 
independent and amply competent witnesses, either worthy of entire cre- 
dence, and both together creating an assurance beyond the reach of cavil 
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or the shadow of doubt. But the argument from nature has one preroga- 
tive. External evidence and testimony prove that Christianity is a divine 
revelation, but not that it is final, and sufficient for all time. Its coinci- 
dence with nature demonstrates its eternity and its universal adaptation, 
and proves Christ not only the accredited Author, but equally the Finisher, 
of the faith which alone can renovate, sanctify, and save our race. 

“Tf Christianity has its foundation in man’s nature and needs, it can 
never be outgrown, nor can its records become obsolete. It is the sole 
Sun of Righteousness, and must for ever be the central orb of the spiritual 
universe. But it may or may not be our luminary and guide. As the 
earth in its annual circuit throws our northern zone where only the oblique 
rays of the winter solstice reach it, and vital warmth almost deserts it; so 
may we make for our souls a winter solstice by our worldliness, our con- 
tented sensualism, our voluntary guilt: and we may, too, create for our- 
selves a perpetual summer solstice by our earnest aspirations, by our 
docility of spirit, by hearts ever open to the influence of the divine truth 
and love.” 


INSINCERE PRAYING. 


How would many be surprised if their requests were answered ! 
If God were to make bare his arm; were to do for others all that is 
asked of him; were to grant converting grace in every family; to 
change the whole aspect of society, giving truth and practical godli- 


ness a complete triumph, — would not Christians be startled? If the 
Holy Spirit were to come to our hearts and households by such a 
decisive visitation as would constrain us to change our style of liv- 
ing, to modify plans of business, to deny ourselves many things 
previously deemed innocent and suitable, and to do many things 
previously neglected, — in short, to make religion most evidently the 
business of life, — should we not be astonished at such a develop- 
ment?. Is there a present shrinking in thought from such a result? 
Then has selfishness gendered insincerity, and there is a mocking of 
God in our petitions. “People,” says Robert Adam, “never tell 
more lies than in their prayers.” — Rev. Dr. A. CO. Thompson’s 
Mercy-seat. 


ConvVERSION AND ConFirMaTIon. — “‘ The grace of God in the 
heart of man is a tender plant in a strange, unkindly soil; and 
therefore cannot well prosper and grow without much care and 
pains, and that of a skilful hand, and which hath the art of 
cherishing it. For this end hath God given the constant ministry 
of the word to his Church, not only for the first work of conver- 
sion, but also for confirming and increasing his grace in the hearts 
of his children.” 
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Life and Letters of John Winthrop, Governor of the Massachusetts- 
Bay Company at their Emigration to New England, 1630. By 
Rosert C. Winturop. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864.— 
John Winthrop holds his place amongst the great and good men of 
New England. We always turn with pleasure and pride to his 
name as it heads the list of members of the First Church of Christ 
in Boston. His descendant, our townsman, has performed a useful 
service in discharging a pious office, and has given us a book which 
is profitable for doctrine, and in every way inspiring. We have 
already had some knowledge of Gov. John Winthrop’s letters; but 
we are glad to extend this knowledge, and to have his words in so 
good a setting. We wish that those — and, shameful as it is, there 
are many such — who speak contemptuously of Puritans and Puri- 
tanism would be at the pains to read carefully this story of our 
wise and just and gentle and most Christian Governor. Were it 
only for a peculiar beauty of style, the letters would be worth read- 
ing and reading again; and some of them are very rich in the most 
elevating and consoling Christian thoughts; as for example: “ He 
that vouchsafed to wipe the sweat from the disciples’ feet will not 
disdain to wipe the tears from those tender, affectionate eyes. Be- 
cause you have been one of his mourners in the house of tribula- 
tion, you shall drink of the cup of joy, and be clothed with the 
garment of gladness, in the kingdom of glory. The former things 
and evil will soon be past; but the good to come shall neither end 
nor change. Never man saw heaven, but would have passed 
through hell to come at it.” We hope that Mr. Winthrop will 
finish, and that quickly, the work which he has so well begun and 
carried forward, and give us the completed story of one who was 
great at once in Church and State, because he was a true disciple of 
Jesus Christ. E. 


The lovers of “THomas A Kempts, n1s Imitation oF CHRIST,” 
will be grateful to Messrs. E. P. Durron & Company for put- 
ting forth their new and admirable edition. Of such a book one 
would have a fair copy, not a badly printed,.shabbily bound, dingy 
volume. Heretofore we have been obliged to depend for a suitable 
edition of this religious classic upon English printers. In these 


days, such a dependence is no dependence for most of us; and so 
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many were losing the very reading which our age especially needs 
for the guidance and consecration of its wonderful and providential 
outward life, what we call somewhat narrowly its activities. That 


this new edition will be eagerly asked for cannot be doubted. 
E. 


Memoir of Hon. Daniel White, prepared agreeably to a Resolu- 
tion of the Massachusetts Historical Society. By Rev. JAMEs 
Warker, D.D. Boston: Printed by John Wilson & Son. — Judge 
White was born on the day of the motion in Congress for the dec- 
laration of American Independence, and died just before the attack 
on Fort Sumter. His life, therefore, as Dr. Walker observes, 
«covered the whole of our unchallenged national existence.” His 
character was the genuine product of New-England culture and in- 
stitutions. Every portion of the Memoir is interesting and instruc- 
tive, not only for the delightful traits of personal character in the 
subject of it, but for the reminiscences of cotemporaneous characters 
in social and political life, illustrative of the tastes, habits, and opin- 
ions of past times. A fine portrait of Judge White fronts the title- 


page. s. 


Christianity the Religion of Nature. Lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute. By A. P. Peasopy, D.D., LL.D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. — The subject assigned to Dr. Peabody was “the 
Evidences of Natural Religion.” He wisely declined it. No one 
ever yet told us where natural religion ends and revealed religion 
begins. Dr. Peabody aims to show that revealed religion 7s natural 
religion ; that it is in harmony with all the laws of man’s nature and 
of the universe, and founded upon them. The argument is strong; 
the style chaste, fervid, and clear as a running brook. The last 
lecture, on the Sabbath, we specially admire. s. 


The Farmer Boy, and how he became Commander-in-Chief. By 
Uncie Juvinett. Edited by Witt14M M. Tuayer, author of the 
“Pioneer Boy,” &c. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Company. — Our 
children need to be educated to patriotism. If there is any thing 
contemptible, it is the contempt for ancestry and land into which 
some of our young people have been misled. Nothing can be more 
timely than a fresh story, for the young, of the Father of his Coun- 


try. Let it be read and read and read again in its very elements. 
E. 
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Music of the Bible ; or, Explanatory Notes upon those Passages 
in the Sacred Scriptures which relate to Music, including a Brief 
View of Hebrew Poetry. By Enocu Hurcutnson. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 59, Washington Street. — Some readers will be 
inclined to criticise this book as unnecessarily diffuse, and especially 
to object to the extended reprints from Holy Scripture. These last 
seem to us unnecessary for all who have Bibles in their hands. The 
writer, however, has done his work with exceeding thoroughness, 
and with an evident love for his task. The illustrations are very 
valuable, and will help to make the musical instruments named in 
the Bible realities to many who now see them but dimly. It will 
be of service also to not a few to see the poetry of the book printed 
as poetry. On the whole, then, we would suggest an abridgment ; 
but, if this cannot be, we are glad to have the whole. E. 


Rev. Mr. Alger’s History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, ex- 
pected some time by the reading public, appears at length in a 
handsome volume of 900 closely printed pages. It is a work of 
immense labor, which has been performed, as every page of it shows, 
con amore. It invites us into fields of delightful interest, and de- 
serves more than a passing notice; and this we hope to devote to 
it in our February number. Ss. 


Tales of a Wayside Inn. By Henry WapswortH LONGFEL- 
Low. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. —The wayside inn is in Sud- 
bury, where seven travellers of various gifts get together, and each 
tells his story. They are legends of olden times, beginning with 
our ante-Revolutionary history, and running into Spanish romance 
and the Norse mythology. The “birds of passage” are shorter 
pieces appended, some of which have appeared in the “ Atlantic.” 
The numerous lovers of Longfellow will not fail to enjoy both the 
legends and the songs. Ss. 


The Silent Pastor. Compiled by Rev. J. F. W. Ware. Walker, 
Wise, & Company. 1863.— This little book had well-nigh gone 
out of print. The compiler has accordingly revised and enlarged 
the pages of a new edition. Clergymen will find it exceedingly 
useful to send or to take with them into the sick-room, and nothing 
better can be put on its way to our soldiers in the various military 
hospitals. Prose and poetry from the best authors, and such as 
have secured the praise of the discerning, make up the contents of 
the volume. E. 





68 NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


To those who are looking for books that will interest Boys, let us 
recommend — 

The Red Eric ; or, The Whaler’s Last Orwise. A Tale by R. M. 
BALLANTYNE, author of the “ Young Fur-traders,” the “ Coral 
Island.” &e., &c. ; 

I will be a Sailor: a Book for Boys. By Mrs. L. C. Tur- 
HILL ; 

Marmaduke Merry, the Midshipman ; or, My Early Days at Sea. 
By Witi1am H. G. Kineston, author of “ Peter the Whaler,” 
“True Blue,” &¢., &¢.,— 

All published by Crossy & Nicnoxs, 117, Washington 
Street. 


Edith Prescot ; or, Lessons of Love. Being Aunt Bertha’s Visit to 
the Elms. A Story for Children. By Emma MarsHatt, author 
of “the Happy Days at Fernbank,” “Johnny Weston,” &c., &c. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1864.— This is one of the books for 
the young that one can write about with hearty gratitude to the 
author. Its aim and its spirit are high and pure, whilst the style is 
unaffected and graceful. There is enough of incident to make the 


story attractive, and enough of instruction to make the pages profita- 
ble for reproof and encouragement. We commend it very earnestly 
to parents and to Sunday schools. E. 

é 


List OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, EXTRACTS FROM WHICH WILL 
BE FOUND IN “RANDOM READINGS.” 


Christianity the Religion of Nature: Lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute. By A. P. Peasopy, D.D., LL.D., Preacher 
to the University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59, Washington 
Street. 1864. 

The Mercy-seat ; or, Thoughts on Prayer. By Avaustus C. 
Tuompson, D.D., author of the “ Better Land,” &c., &c. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 59, Washington Street. 

The Whip, Hoe, and Sword; or, The Gulf Department in ’63. 
By Georce H. Herwortu. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Com- 
pany, 245, Washington Street. 1864. 

The Young Housekeeper’s Friend. By Mrs. Cornetivus. Re- 
vised and enlarged. Boston: Published by Taggard & Thompson. 
1864. 





